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SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE HUNTING 
OF THE SNARK 
PHILO M. BUCK, JR." 
For the Snark was a Boojum, you see. 


There can be, if one looks curiously into it, a world of allegory in 
Lewis Carroll’s nonsense verses of The Hunting of the Snark. It can 
be read as a ‘“‘Pilgrim’s progress of literature and science” in a joint 
search of the New Jerusalem and perfect human happiness. For 
ever since the days of Shelley and Goethe and that romantic and 
startlingly influential Frenchman Saint-Simon, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, there has been the growing conviction that 
literature and science are parallel human and humane enterprises; 
that they should be friends and allies; and that if the man of imagi- 
nation can discover, understand, and proclaim the gifts of science 
so they can be put to appropriate uses, the streets of gold will be 
something more than a romantic dream and the nature of man trans- 
formed more nearly into the divine image. It was with this perfect 
hope that many joined enthusiastically in the new intellectual and 
spiritual adventure, the hunting of the Snark. It is the sequel to this 
quest that more than any other motive has given a central theme to 
the literature of the last two generations. 

What can science reveal of the nature of man and the universe of 
which he is a part? This is the quest of the Snark. What application 
can be made of this new knowledge to the whole life of man? ‘This 

* Professor and chairman of the department of comparative literature, University 


of Wisconsin; author of Golden Thread, World’s Great Age, Directions in Contemporary 
Literature, etc. 
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has been the central theme of nearly all the literature of ideas of our 
century and the decades of transition in the nineteenth, when some 
of the fruits of the new science and industry began to be painfully 
obvious even to the unlettered. Will that new human implement 
give us a more hospitable world and a more intelligible? Will man, 
like Faust and Prometheus, discover a new and truer motive for life? 
Will science like a ‘“‘divine sun” prepare “the great future harvest of 
truth and justice’? Such was the vision Zola saw at the end of his 
Paris—a new Apocalypse of which the novelist fancied himself the 
St. John. So high were the hopes in this hunting during all the nine- 
teenth century. 

But there have always been some, like the Bellman of Lewis Car- 
roll’s verse, who have feared that the Snark might not be so humane 
and intelligible as the imagination fancied. It might be a Boojum, 
and then? The world as science reveals it might not be so hospitable 
and intelligible as the Shelleys and Fausts fancied; indeed, it might 
be quite the opposite. At the beginnings of modern physics in the 
seventeenth century Pascal anticipated the danger: ‘‘Whatever the 
bourne where we think to find rest and a firm refuge, it gives way 
and eludes us; if we follow, it evades our grasp, and slipping from us, 
escapes in an eternal flight. Nothing for us is ever at rest.”” What 
if the new discoveries of science should prove this true? How can 
the poet and the novelist, who would imaginatively build his home 
in such an elusive world, share the glowing faith and hope that in- 
spired Zola? And now in our century J. B. S. Haldane, speaking for 
science, was even less reassuring: ‘“The universe is not only queerer 
than we suppose but queerer then we can suppose.” 

The Snark may be a Boojum, and, if so, by what philosophy of 
life shall humanity live? If the poet and the novelist must accept 
the world as science describes it, how can either escape translating 
the conclusions of Haldane and Pascal into his pictures of man and 
society? 

If one purpose of poetry and great literature is to make “love, 
order, progress” prevail and lead humanity onward toward a future 
which is no longer visionary,? as Comte proclaimed in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, how can this task be done if there is no order 


2 Auguste Comte, Positivism. 
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or progress in the world science reveals and if love is a motive which 
in nature is helpless? For the new thought that this world may be 
ineffably “‘queer” and eternally elusive, and human personality it- 
self no less mutable and unpredictable, has been brought home to 
all these past few decades. It has in its effect been revolutionary. 
The old universe which all had once regarded as essentially human 
and rational, subject to nice mathematical laws and formulas, has 
been transformed into something essentially uncalculable, unknow- 
able, and unhuman. It is as though man had been evicted from his 
home—a home he laboriously had been building in confident hope 
of a human future—and cast into an unknown and unknowable 
darkness. 


The oldest philosophical question in the world and the basis of 
all faith is: ‘“What is reality?”’ A simple question—but the answers 
have never been easy, and never less easy than today. The world of 
physics now leaves us without that once fundamental “atom’’ of 
comfort. The world of biology, where life was once the breath of 
some all-encompassing power, leaves us only the question: “‘What 
is life?” A mere curious and unconscious chemical experiment? 
What is human personality and the conscience? These questions 
leave the scientist as uncomfortable as the layman. The elusive 
élan vital, that urge of life, blind and uncompromising, ruling by claw 
and fang, the depths of the subconscious whence emerge the flashes 
of each sentient moment and the urge to action—what have these in 
common with a world created for man’s edification and with man 
himself that once thought he was the son of God? What is reality 
in this flux of life and not-life? Or is the difference between life and 
not-life only a chemical accident? What is reality? What is real and 
abiding in human personality? What is the “bourne where we think 
to find rest and a firm refuge”? Is human life only as, Whitehead 
puts it, ‘a bagatelle of transient experience’’? 

The story of the literature of ideas of the past generation and a 
half is the story of how the man of imagination has faced and tried 
to meet this everlasting problem. For the only answer that science 
can make to the question ‘What is reality?” is the shaking of the 
head and skepticism. Can human nature accept this negative philos- 
ophy and yet accept life? 
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To be sure, the scientists themselves have been appalled by the 
jinn they have evoked from the lamp of science—some of the sci- 
entists. How many, for example, like Eddington, have retired into a 
sort of transcendental mysticism, like medieval monks into the se- 
curity of a moated monastery. A mysticism that is as anti-intellec- 
tual as the universe of their science, and whose drawbridge of escape 
and protection is the rainbow of poetry. But the medieval monk 
knew a thing or two about mysticism that these new mystics seem to 
have forgotten. When he retired from the noisy world to court the 
vision, it was from the besetting evil of the world he fled, not un- 
reason but reason gone astray, and before he opened his eyes for the 
ineffable he had fortified his mind by the seven-fold discipline of the 
liberal sciences. His vision was the triumph of scientific achievement 
and its reward. Eddington’s parapets of Paradise have nothing in 
common with the clustering galaxies of non-Euclidean space-time, or 
the perpetual dance of electrons and protons with the rhythm of en- 
sphered angels. It needs no philosophical criticism to be skeptical of 
this jejune mysticism. Serious writers, except for the oriental Ta- 
gore, have refused this easy faith. 


The trouble, the philosophical paradox, is of course an old one; 
and George Santayana has most admirably expressed it in his Scepti- 
cism and Animal Faith, where perhaps better than anyone else he 
has read the contemporary confusion. By his animal equipment of 
the senses man must live in the world of common sense and accept 
experience at face value. It is the business of philosophy, as Plato 
and Socrates understood philosophy, to interpret this world of com- 
mon sense in terms of the vision of philosophy and discover in it a 
pattern and meaning. It is the business of literature to accept both 
and again in the world of the imagination to effect a reconciliation 
and thus discover meaning in life. It is precisely because the new 
science and much of the new philosophy, like that of George Santa- 
yana, have made the “great refusal,’’ because they have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to reconcile philosophy, science, and life, that 
our contemporary world suffers its eclipse of reason; and its imagi- 
nation, like that of Dante at the beginning of his great poem, is 
astray in an obscure wood and threatened by new and uncompromis- 
ing beasts. Again I must quote from Whitehead: ‘“Sensitiveness 
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without impulse spells decadence, and impulse without sensitiveness 
spells brutality.”’ Sensitiveness and impulse today seem uncompro- 
misingly at war. 

Decadence and brutality. Are not these the two chief motives 
that have bewildered and threatened the imagination of our con- 
temporaries in literature? Are not these two perhaps the chief sign 
that man is no longer at home in the world? At home in the generous 
sense that one can describe by the word “civilization,” when art, 
industry, and science all co-operated for the richest welfare of the 
complete human personality. The result has been pretty obvious. 
Perhaps never before has there been so extensive a confusion between 
civilization and security, nor material comfort so confidently pointed 
out as a sign of progress. And science has, as never before, ministered 
to material comfort—or human destruction. Is it any wonder that 
sensitive minds today have known fear? 

The story of the literature of ideas of the passing generation 
abundantly reveals this fear. For literature, as Saint-Simon long 
ago pleaded, has taken up the challenge, to transsubstantiate the 
findings of science into the tissue of life. The symptoms of this fear 
are so general and often so acute that they dwarf the terrors of 
World War I or the anticipated terror of the present war. Or, to 
put it in another way, these two world wars are only the physical 
and therefore the lesser aspect of the confusion and terror of the 
dark. There have been great epics of World War I, like Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Flows the Don and Romains’ Verdun; but they had a theme 
different from the orthodox novels of victory and defeat. In both 
of these, as in nearly all their fellows, it is the common soldier who 
is trying to find his way home in the confusing wilderness of life; 
battles and blood are only episodes in the larger story. 

Decadence. The term is dangerous because so often vague and 
partial. But, as defined here, how aptly it describes a malady only 
too common, and which may be one cause for the downfall of 
France. The mind instantly thinks of the two masters of recent 
French literature, Gide and Proust, both seeking reality, sensitively 


3] have tried to go into this theme with detail in the book recently published by the 
Oxford University Press, Directions in Contemporary Literature. Here I have taken, one 
by one, twelve of the leading writers of the last twenty years, from Hauptmann to 
Thomas Mann. 
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alert to the thrill of the only reality the new skepticism can discover, 
the sentient moment. The one finds this only in the fleeting present, 
the other in the reverberating memories of the past. Both, by the 
aid of the new psychology, strove thus to snare the elusive secret 
of human personality, but both, by the new philosophy, were in- 
hibited from consistent impersonal action. ‘‘Sensitiveness without 
impulse spells decadence.”’ 

Is not this search for reality in personality and its effort to find 
an abiding motive for life the theme of nearly all the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill? “What is reality?” they seem to ask, as each of his char- 
acters in turn attempts the mastery of life and fails. Emperor Jones, 
secure for a time in his arrogant superiority, rules his black subjects 
with cunning and superstitious terror. But in a crisis his conscious- 
ness of superiority fades, the mask of personality he had assumed 
slips, and we see laid bare the cringing, superstitious Negro. Is all 
human nature the debris of accumulated heredity, stowed conven- 
iently below while fair weather holds but emerging in a storm to 
overwhelm its victim? Who can be confident if one’s only possession 
is so elusive? 

The answer to this question that O’Neill gives is none too encour- 
aging. His greater plays only add to one’s sense of insecurity. To 
be sure, in all of his characters, from Desire under the Elms to Strange | 
Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra, there is the ineffable desire 
to find self-expression, to build character and motive so that life 
will have meaning and security, and the primal urge to survive and 
be beautiful. All love life. But all shudder at its banal or criminal 
unexpectedness. His are not the tragedies Shakespeare conceived, 
with personality in conflict with ironical and malicious powers be- 
yond its control. His characters, though they go down under the 
strain of an uneven conflict, never lose the dignity of conscious moral ) 
superiority to fate. Here there is faith at least in the integrity of 
human nature and in its excellence. Man, no matter how shaken by 
suffering and disillusionment, never loses his moral dignity and his 
superiority over the forces that destroy him. Shakespeare had faith 
in the excellence of human nature even though in its tragic incom- 
petency it is at the mercy of an ironic destiny. Not so O’Neill. 

There is even less faith and less hope in the Italian dramatist 
Luigi Pirandello. There is no question of his skill, cleverness, and 
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power as a dramatist. This is not the issue here, as it is not the issue 
with O’Neill. There is no question likewise of his accomplishments 
as a skilled demonstrator at a clinic of psychiatrists. The issue is 
that to him all human personality seems like the victims of schizo- 
phrenia—a malady from which there can be no escape. We all wear 
masks; but what we are in reality, that can never be revealed, an 
unknowable, perhaps a vacuum. What are we? What we think we 
are, what others think we are, what we pretend to be, what we were 
yesterday, or what we are today, or what we shall be tomorrow? 
Like an onion, a personality can be peeled, mask after mask, all 
unlike; all taken seriously while they are worn; and all discarded as 
seriously for the new. 

“Because it is a terrible thing if you don’t hold on to that which 
seems true to you today—to that which will seem true to you to- 
morrow, even if it is the opposite of that which seemed true to you 
yesterday.” These words are spoken by the chief character in his 
Henry IV. The play has been compared favorably with Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. But what a discrepancy! Hamlet struggling to re- 
tain his sanity and keep personality intact and impulse clear; the 
masquerading Henry IV, defeated when the struggle with life had 
just begun. Here he proclaims his philosophy and Pirandello’s on the 
lot of all humanity. 

But we all of us cling tight to our conceptions of ourselves, just as he who is 
growing old dyes his hair. What does it matter that this dyed hair of mine isn’t 
a reality for you, if it is, to some extent, for me?—you, you, my Lady, certainly 
don’t dye your hair to deceive the others, nor even yourself; but only to cheat 
your own image a little before the looking-glass. I do it for a joke! You do it 
seriously! But I assure you that you, too, Madame, are in a masquerade, though 
it be in all seriousness. ... . 

But woe to him who doesn’t know how to wear his mask, be he King or Pope! 


Not a pleasant thought for a daily companion, is it? Is the fruit 
of the science of psychology thus turning to dust and ashes in the 
mouth? Or does it not raise a new issue—that perhaps there is some- 
thing more to be said about the whole question of human personality 
and life, which science has up to the present been unable to explore? 
Are too much knowledge and too much sensitiveness—and O’Neill 
and Pirandello are sensitive—when they can find no worthy impulse 
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to give direction to the whole of one’s complex personality a curse 
rather than a blessing? 

Is not this also the theme of all of Aldous Huxley’s satire and a 
clue to his own dilemma? One can easily think of him as a contem- 
porary Petronius Arbiter. As the old was the satirical critic and 
victim of the decadent court of Nero, so Huxley’s essays and novels 
are a new Satiricon of a pained and sensitive victim of a new and 
decadent society. Both describe the search for sensuous thrills in 
the meaningless flux of life, and both know when and how they 
might recapture the right road—but the futility of its effort. Even 
Mr. Propter, the Huxleyan gloss on his latest novel, After Many 
a Summer, stands aside from life and comments on its futility, as 
impotent to strive against its tragicomic flow as the chorus of a 
Greek tragedy. Aldous Huxley’s protest against the sensitiveness 
without impulse that is the tragic flaw of contemporary life is not 
the protest of a resolute and complete man, much as he praises this 
virtue. His Doctor Miller, Anthony Bevis, and Mr. Propter are par- 
tial. They retire from a frontal attack and, like guerrillas, harass the 
stragglers in its rear or fight to protect their own homes and house- 
hold gods. 

Wars are not won by satirists who draw cartoons of the enemy. 
Mr. Huxley is a satirist, and an excellent one, also, of those who 
would turn over the whole administration of life to the scientific 
technician and efficiency engineer. Here we have, on the other hand, 
those who have impulse, plenty of it, divorced from sensitiveness. 
The result is the brutality, intellectual and moral, of a perfectly 
regimented society in the Brave New World. Every sign of individual 
uniqueness and sensitiveness has been ruthlessly destroyed at its 
source, with virtue and conformity rammed into the yet unconscious 
germ plasm. The world has been made perfect in the image of sci- 
ence, and each of its inhabitants has his mathematical formula, as 
calculable as that of a ray of color. There can be no deviation, and 
there is no need even of a deus ex machina, for every contingency 
has been anticipated as the doings of the x’s and y’s in a perfect 
equation. Is science, this newly created monster, going to devour 
its creator? 

It is only a step from the brutality of the Brave New World to the 
brutality of Hitler’s design for the perfect state. The force that rules 
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in both is the same, only more proudly naked and wearing the crown 
of race consciousness and superiority in the gospel of Mein Kampf. 
Huxley’s is the allegorical dream of the future; Hitler’s is the arro- 
gant demand of the ruthless present. Huxley’s comes in the after- 
math of exhaustion of an anticipated future war; Hitler’s will employ 
a war to implement his design. Huxley’s is a dream from which is 
imagination revolts in horror; Hitler’s is a reality of whose birth 
pangs we are all conscious. 

But perhaps the thinker who more than any other is conscious of 
the dubious gifts of science to the human imagination is the philoso- 
pher-poet George Santayana. More than any other he seems to me 
to allegorize the state of mind of any sensitive soul today who sur- 
veys thoughtfully the contemporary panorama. Skepticism in its 
origin is a state of mind rather than an intellectual conviction. It 
builds its philosophical justification after the event, not before. It 
rationalizes a refusal to accept the world because one instinctively 
shrinks from touching its miscellaneous ugliness and meaningless- 
ness. Santayana calls it “‘chastity of the intellect.”’ It would much 
better be called, I think, the chastity of the perfect epicurean whose 
taste can accept only flawless beauty. It is sensitiveness of the high- 
est order, which, because it is perfect, can find no impelling motive 
for its gratification. It is impotent because it is alone in a world of 
banality and ugliness: ‘‘Loving too much ever to be in love. Under- 
standing too much ever to be imprisoned.” 

Or again: ‘‘The world is not respectable; it is mortal, tormented, 
confused, deluded forever; but it is shot through with beauty, with 
love, with glints of courage and laughter; and in these the spirit 
blooms timidly, and struggles to light among the thorns.” This 
paradox is George Santayana, straining to catch the glint of beauty 
and laughter and fearful of letting his hands stray among the thorns. 
How different this from Shelley: 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Oliver’s impotence in The Last Puritan is the impotence of George 
Santayana’s philosophy of skepticism, making the refusal to pick 
up the gage of the battle of life because it is soiled by the dust of the 
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field. Victory to such is not worth the sweat of the combat. Perfect 
Epicureanism and perfect skepticism have more than once been 
twin sisters. 

There have been efforts to reconcile faith in life and the new sci- 
ence and thus to restore man’s faith in himself. To such writers as 
T. S. Eliot (and with him I associate here the whole Neo-Thomist 
movement and, above all, Maritain), the modern confusion is due 
to the fact that today man is living only in “the secular” dimension 
and that his spiritual life, far more important than his secular, is 
slowly being atrophied. Eliot quotes Pascal, ‘Le coeur a ses raisons 
que la raison ne connait point,” and adds, “the heart in Pascal’s 
terminology is itself truly rational if it is truly the heart. For him, 
in theological matters, which seemed to him much larger, more diffi- 
cult, and more important than scientific matters, the whole person- 
ality is served.” 

This is a return to Pascal and to something almost medieval. By 
the unaided human intellect and science Pascal discovered the world 
to be, as we saw at the beginning, an evasive mirage. It was this 
despair that was the prelude to his return to the faith. And so with 
T. S. Eliot, the embryo land of the Hollow Men, with its disillusioned 
pain and conflict between hope and despair, is the necessary strait 
gate for the spiritual Pilgrim to Ash Wednesday and the doctrine of 
the atonement in Murder in the Cathedral. To Eliot, for those who 
affirm their faith in the science of the unaided human intellect and 
its philosophy and skepticism there is no escape from the hell that 
Dante describes for the heretics. There Virgil read an edifying lec- 
ture on the failure rightly to use the reason. Like Dante and Pascal 
at the beginnings of science, T. S. Eliot had his doubts and fears. 
But one can be allowed to wonder if this subordination of science to 
theology is not something of a mariage de convenance. The bride does 
not look happy. 

Thomas Mann, too, like Santayana in The Last Puritan, with the 
skeptic’s imagination painted the illusion of a fleeting world in The 
Magic Mountain. Between the impotence of Oliver and that of Hans 
Castorp there is little to choose. Only while Oliver understands and 
comments on a life without meaning, Hans Castorp avidly listens 
to the comments of others and resigns himself to not understanding. 
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He becomes a skeptic by force of circumstances and temperament. 
But Thomas Mann by an act of the will has conquered this skepti- 
cism and in his Joseph novels reasserted the ancient dignity of man 
and found a motive for life. 

He has put science in its place, as a human instrument. The 
young Joseph learned that “God has given man understanding in 
order that he might deal with these sacred matters and make them 
consistent... .. He it was who had given to man olam [the aeon] 
in his heart; that is to say, the capacity of thinking in aeons and thus 
in some sense the mastery of them.” The revelations of science, 
then, are no more than the revelations of man’s own power and the 
huge complexity of his universe in which he is called to act a human 
part. In a dream the young Joseph hears the voice of the Almighty: 
“With a heavy crown I crowned his head, and I gave him of the 
majesty, the pomp and magnificance of My throne.” This may be 
in part a reflection of the youthful hero’s pride; but it is a tribute to 
the excellence also of human nature. Science is the scepter and sym- 
bol of man’s understanding and power. It is going to be so in the 
adventure of Joseph in Egypt. The Snark does not seem to terrify 
Thomas Mann, for he refuses to believe that it may turn out to be 
a Boojum. But he has needed the discovery of a God to co-operate 
in its search. 

Has Thomas Mann discovered an answer that will be helpful in 
the trying days of the immediate future? Is there any possible an- 
swer? Will the human imagination again discover a possible har- 
mony in human nature, which now seems so hopelessly divided be- 
tween the claims of what Pascal called Je ceur and the findings of 
the scientific reason? These are questions of supreme importance. 
For on their answer rests not only the place of literature in the days 
to come but, what is more, the motives for the next chapter of hu- 
man history. Otherwise. 

“But oh, beamish nephew, beware of the day, 
If your Snark be a Boojum! For then 


You will softly and suddenly vanish away, 
And never be met with again.” 














SEMANTICS AND THE TEACHING OF 
PROSE LITERATURE* 
R. S. CRANE’ 


There can be little doubt that the war, even during the brief time 
we have been in it, has had a profound effect on our attitude toward 
words. Already, less than six months after Pearl Harbor, we look 
back with amazement and chagrin on all the labored arguments, 
spun out of the fashionable maxims and exclusive antitheses of the 
twenties and thirties, which nearly persuaded us into disaster only 
a short year ago. But the transformation has gone deeper than this. 
We have learned to distrust our own words, indeed; but paradoxi- 
cally the moral we have drawn from our disillusionment is not the 
old moral, so hard to resist in the flourishing days of Stuart Chase 
and the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, that all discourse about 
political ideals should be suspect; rather it is the still older convic- 
tion, implicit in the writings of all those, in Britain and America, who 
formed the free institutions for which we are fighting, that adequate 
discourse about political ideals is an essential prerequisite to the 
preservation of the ideals themselves and that we need not despair 
of making our discourse adequate if only we will cultivate once more 
—and in a positive spirit befitting the new times—the “organic 
arts,’ as Milton called them, of thinking and writing well. 

In such an enterprise a large part of the burden must fall upon 
teachers of English literature in colleges and universities, and their 
responsibility, both for the duration of the war and for the still re- 
moter future, is correspondingly great. Our prose literature, from 
Milton and Locke, through Burke and the authors of The Federalist, 
on to Lincoln and Mill and beyond, is rich in works which not only 
treat the great questions that now seem to us more real and urgent 
than ever but exemplify in their treatment a multiplicity of devices 

* A paper read at the Conference of College Teachers of English in the Chicago 
Region, held at the University of Chicago, May 16, 1942. 

2 Professor of English, University of Chicago. 
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for writing cogently and realistically about ideals of freedom and 
justice which both we and our students can profitably consider. We 
have not altogether neglected these works in the past, but the pres- 
ent crisis demands a renewed and more systematic attention to them, 
and in particular an approach to the interpretation of their words 
which will not abstract oversimply from the particularity of their 
arguments and which, above all, will seek to discover behind their 
ordered manipulation of symbols the still-verifiable realities of wise 
political conduct which they express. 

The problem, in large part at least, falls squarely in the domain of 
semantics in the most general sense of that useful word, and it can- 
not be denied that the difficulties—if we are not to be content with 
a narrowly philological study—are immense. For here as in every- 
thing else time has played his destructive role, and many of the 
great words which fill the pages of these earlier writers—words like 
“liberty,” “‘rights,”’ “natural law’’—have long since ceased to mean 
much for a generation conditioned, as ours has been, to prefer a vo- 
cabulary in which ‘‘forces” and “‘change”’ and “‘symbols”’ are alone 
the real or true names for political things. Disturbing as this is, the 
perplexity becomes even greater when we consider that these words, 
and many others hardly less important than they, are by no means 
fixed in their senses even in the distinguished school of writers who 
chose to use them but tend to take on subtly different significations 
from author to author and from context to context in the same 
author. Yet, in spite of all the ambiguities inherent in their vocabu- 
lary, these writers, we know, did somehow manage to communicate 
successfully with the best-educated and most realistic minds among 
their contemporaries. The difficulties, therefore, are not so much in 
them as in us, and we may safely draw the conclusion, not that the 
problem of interpreting their words accurately to our own profit is 
an insoluble one, but rather that we need, in order to solve it, some 
kind of interpretative apparatus at once more precise and more flex- 
ible than any we have been accustomed to use in our teaching. 

Can we look for such an apparatus, suitable not only to this im- 
mediate task but to all the tasks we face as students of prose litera- 
ture, in the new theories of the behavior of language which go under 
the name of ‘General Semantics”? That is the question I wish to 
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discuss in the brief time at my disposal, and I shall simplify the 
issue by conceding at once that it is an excellent thing for all of us 
to be reminded from time to time, as the writers on semantics have 
so painstakingly reminded us, that words, being merely arbitrary 
signs for things, are necessarily ambiguous, that men are often mis- 
led by them into bad arguments or disastrous courses of action, 
that no two practical situations are ever exactly the same, that the 
alternatives open to us in any decision are frequently more than two, 
and that we can know about particular things in the world only by 
looking at the things themselves. These, however, are ancient truths, 
or rather truisms, which were seldom forgotten by the great writers 
I have in mind, and in any case the specific contribution of General 
Semantics—its much-advertised claim to be a universal art for the 
proper understanding and control of discourse—lies not in them but 
in the organized body of general principles concerning the nature 
and effects of language from which the statements I have cited are 
merely particular deductions. It is with these principles that I pro- 
pose to deal, and I shall do so by advancing three reasons why it 
seems to me, after properly serious consideration, that they are 
radically unsuited to our purposes as teachers of prose literature. 
In the first place, if we are to give an accurate account of texts 
which differ widely in their philosophic character—if we are not to 
distort the meanings of their terms by imposing rigid and precon- 
ceived patterns upon them—we need a language for interpretation 
that is as free as possible from arbitrary “slanting” in one meta- 
physical direction or another. Whatever else an interpretation may 
be, it is in the beginning at least a report; and a report, as we are 
told by Mr. Hayakawa, “‘must exclude all expressions of the writer’s 


“e 


approval or disapproval of the occurrences, persons, or objects he is 
describing.’’ But how, we may ask, is this possible when the very 
system of terms we are using to frame our report already commits 
us to a view of the nature of reality and of words which inevitably, 
if it is taken at face value, reduces all pre-Korzybskian philosophic 
utterances, on no matter what subjects, to a state of confusion bor- 
dering at times on imbecility? For General Semantics, it must never 
be forgotten, is essentially a metaphysical construction, and a meta- 
physical construction of a highly a priori and dogmatic sort, in 
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which the cogency of all particular statements about language is 
made to rest on a prior splitting-up of the world into two—and only 
two—distinct parts, relatable through man’s nervous system. On 
the one hand are things (and these alone are ‘‘real’’), on the other 
hand are words; and the semantic problem begins and ends in an 
attempt to state the conditions under which human beings, who 
alone employ words, may use them sanely and accurately to desig- 
nate things. Were this all, the matter might be innocent enough; 
but the tendency to split up the world into pairs of opposites goes 
one step farther than this. For things themselves, the changing en- 
tities which constitute the “‘silent’”’ or “unspeakable’’ level in the 
material universe, can in turn be separated into two levels of reality, 
corresponding, as it were, to the linguistic distinction of verbs and 
proper nouns: on the one hand, the primary level of ‘‘process’’ it- 
self, of the ‘‘mad dance of the electrons,” of change, in short, with- 
out any kind of fixity or rest (verbs without subjects), and, on the 
other hand, the secondary level of the various individual “objects” 
of sense perception (proper nouns). Of these the second is separated 
from the first by a process of abstraction effected not by words but 
by the silent activity of man’s nervous system; but for that very 
reason it is closer to words than to things, and it is, in fact, desig- 
nated by the disciples of Mr. Korzybski as a ‘“‘first-order” abstrac- 
tion, in relation to which the various higher orders of abstraction 
represented successively by names or descriptions of individual per- 
sons or objects, inferences, or statements about statements, state- 
ments about statements about statements, and so on up, constitute 
a continuous series of departures from the “‘unspeakable”’ reality of 
events. 

It is evident from this that General Semantics is not, as its pro- 
ponents sometimes claim, an empirical science, like chemistry or 
genetics; nor yet is it an art, like logic or rhetoric or engineering; if 
it appears at first sight to be one or another of these, the reason is 
to be found in the case studies, actual and invented, which are so 
numerous in the pages of its advocates; these exhaust its factual sub- 
stance, but the structure of general terms by which they are selected 
and interpreted is a map, if it is a map at all, of a territory as com- 
pletely ideal as any ever envisaged in the Neoplatonic writings or in 
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Emerson’s Nature. The exponents of the new discipline attempt to 
avoid this implication (as it would appear to them) of dealing merely 
in “abstract verbiage’ by constantly appealing to the authority of 
contemporary science in support of their assertions about the pri- 
mary nature of things. But, unfortunately, given their central doc- 
trine of abstraction, it cannot both be the case that their “event” 
level—the world as a “‘mad dance of electrons’’—‘s the sole unquali- 
fied reality, the one fixed and certain point on which everything else 
in the semantic scheme depends, and that it issomething (I quote 
Mr. Hayakawa) “‘known only through scientific inference.’ For if 
the truth of the electronic constitution of things is something known 
only through inference from scientific investigations, then surely— 
on the assumption that the language of the semanticists is not ex- 
empt from their own rules of interpretation—any assertion they 
may make about the “process level’ as the basic reality in relation 
to which all human perceptions and utterances are to be judged be- 
comes at once a report about reports, a statement about statements; 
in short, an abstraction and, more than that, an abstraction of the 
very highest order, the location of which would seem to be more 
completely in “the world of words’ than in that of ‘‘not-words.”’ 
And being a high abstraction—again by the admission of the seman- 
ticists themselves—it can have only a relatively low probability, and 
it must not be objectified and made to stand for “things” in either 
of the two senses of that word. But the semanticists have con- 
structed their entire metaphysics by doing precisely that! 

This, then, is my first objection to the system considered as a pos- 
sible instrument for the analysis and interpretation of prose texts; 
namely, that, being metaphysical in a peculiarly partial and dog- 
matic sense, it can yield us only a vocabulary of “loaded”’ general 
words, calculated to distort rather than to illuminate the writings 
of any other school. We might, of course, avoid in practice the con- 
sequences of this defect provided we could feel assured that, on the 
lower levels of its analysis, General Semantics was capable of afford- 
ing us a body of precise and flexible distinctions which we could use, 
as we use, for example, the distinctions of Latin grammar, in recog- 
nizing essential differences among the numerous varieties of literary 
discourse and in sharpening our sensitivity to the particular purposes 
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and meanings of writers. For this we need, not a unique, fixed clas- 
sification of the facts of discourse, but at least the possibility of at- 
taining multiple, overlapping classifications; we require, in the lan- 
guage of the semanticists, not a single- or even a two-valued orienta- 
tion toward our subject, but a many-sided orientation capable of 
being adapted readily to new and different kinds of works. Unfor- 
tunately—and this is my second point—the schematisms of language 
and discourse offered by General Semantics go only a short way 
toward meeting these specifications. Of the three fundamental terms 
which appear in the title of this afternoon’s conference—thought, 
language, and reality—one of them, thought, is excluded from the 
analysis altogether as an independent variable, with the result that 
no distinctions are possible with respect to what men do with words 
in organized discourse—and why they do it—except such as can be 
made to derive from a simple two-valued opposition of language and 
things. It is safe to say that no serious or influential treatment of 
words before our time has been quite so poverty-stricken in its 
supply of premises! The consequence is that when the writers on 
semantics have distinguished symbols and pre-symbols, verbal con- 
texts and social or physical contexts, extensional meaning or orienta- 
tion and intensional meaning or orientation, informative connota- 
tions and affective connotations, report language and directive lan- 
guage, two-valued orientation and multi-valued orientation, they 
have well-nigh exhausted their subject matter except for case studies; 
and it is indeed hard to know how they could, from their first prin- 
ciples, derive any further distinctions within these very general and 
abstract oppositions or consistently annex to their system any of the 
richer or more precise treatments of rhetoric, logic, or grammar 
which have been developed by others on the basis of a multi-valued 
approach to language. It is no doubt this radical simplism of treat- 
ment that accounts for the appeal of semantics to those who have 
not yet learned how complex and how difficult of reduction to a 
single principle of division are the problems presented by the literary 
and philosophical use of words. To the experienced teacher of Eng- 
lish literature, however, this simplicity will be no recommendation. 
He will wish to deal with great authors—with such masters of politi- 
cal statement as Lincoln and Burke, for example—not solely in 
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terms of abstract labels but always with a view to the rich particular- 
ity of writings no two of which can be reduced to the same formula; 
he will wish, among many other things, to make clear to his students 
exactly how the manipulation of words in the Gettysburg Address 
differs from the manipulation of words in the Douglas debates, or 
how Burke’s language is related to Tom Paine’s, or why it is that 
Burke can write in such apparently inconsistent ways about the 
two great revolutions of his time. And for such purposes as these 
and many others like them—he will need tools of much greater del- 
icacy and precision than the broad generalities of semantics con- 
cerning informative and affective communication. 

He will wish, also—and this brings me to my last point—to ap- 
proach the great works of English literature in a positive spirit; to 
induce his students to admire at least as often as they cavil; to have 
criteria that will reveal competence in discourse as well as incom- 
petence, cogency as well as confusion in reasoning, nobility in the 
expression of ideals no less than vulgarity. But, alas, the precepts 
and rules of General Semantics are all of a negative sort, admirably 
designed, no doubt, to reduce all arguments one doesn’t like to “ab- 
stract verbiage’’ (hence the extraordinary value of the metaphysical 
ladder of abstraction) but hardly calculated to lead to a fuller dis- 
covery and discrimination of literary excellence. “A map is NOT 
“Beware of the 
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the territory it stands for; words are Not things. 
word ‘is,’ which can cause more trouble than any other word in 
the language.” “‘Don’r try to cross bridges that aren’t built yet. 
Distinguish between directive and informative statements.” “BE- 
WARE OF DEFINITIONS.” ‘‘USE INDEX NUMBERS and DATES as remind- 
ers that NO WORD EVER HAS EXACTLY THE SAME MEANING TWICE.” 
Such are some of the famous guiding principles; and it is difficult to 
see how, given the original semantic scheme, in which thought is left 
out or treated merely (in the phrase of one of my colleagues) as the 
‘villain of the piece,” and in which words are represented in con- 
tinual retreat from things—it is difficult to see how, given these as- 
sumptions, the new “science” could ever be developed into a positive 
art of writing or thinking well. And we have the assurance of the 
founder of the “science” himself that such indeed is not its end. 
The student of General Semantics, says Mr. Korzybski, ought to 
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construct for himself, out of pieces of cardboard and strings, a sort 
of diagram of the ladder of abstraction. Then, whenever “he hears 
an argument of any kind, or reads one in the papers, some political 
speech for example, he should try to apply the diagram, which means 
to trace the confusion of orders of abstractions and the underlying 
assumptions. .... Literature, the speeches of politicians, lawyers, 
reformers, progagandists of every description, and family quarrels 
usually give the best examples of improper evaluation.” 


WESTERN MAN AGAINST NATURE 
GIANTS IN THE EARTH 


JOSEPH E. BAKER 


Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth is a vision of human life rich in its 
implications. Here the pioneer struggle with the untamed universe 
may serve as a symbol for the condition of man himself against in- 
human Destiny. The hero, Per Hansa, is a typical man of the West, 
both in the regional sense that he represents our pioneer back- 
ground and in the universal human sense that he embodies the inde- 
pendent spirit, the rationalism, and what has often been condemned 
as the utilitarianism of Western civilization—European mankind’s 
determination to cherish human values against the brute force of 
Fate. Under the influence of German philosophy and Romantic pan- 
theism, many modern writers have bent the knee to the gods of 
nature and worshiped a fatal Destiny. On the other side, we turn 
to French literature and its greatest thinker, Pascal, for the classic 
statement of the Western attitude: ‘‘Man is but a reed, the feeblest 
thing in Nature; but he is a thinking reed..... If the universe 
were to crush him, man would still be more noble than that which 
killed him, because he knows that he dies.”’ 

This conception is developed most fully in the great tragic dramas 
of European literatures, but we find a similar respect for man at the 
very dawn of our civilization in the first Western author, Homer. 
His men are “like gods’’; indeed, sometimes they are better and 
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wiser than the supernatural forces and divine giants they come in 
contact with. Before the Heroic Age, mankind was sunk in an Age of 
Terror, given over to the superstition that the world is ruled by 
forces which can be dealt with only by magical rites—a view that 
still survives in Per Hansa’s wife Beret. But with Homer, man 
emerges into the epic stage of human consciousness, with its great 
admiration for men of ability. Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth is a 
modern epic of Western man. 

In this novel, as in Homer, or, for that matter, in Beowulf, there is 
the heartiest gusto and admiration for human achievement—sophisti- 
cates would say a naive delight in the simplest things: ‘Wonder of 
wonders!’’ What had Per Hansa brought back with him? “It was 
a bird cage, made of thin slats; and inside lay a rooster and two 
hens!”’ (p. 108).2 Nobody but Homer and Rélvaag can get us so ex- 
cited over merely economic prosperity, man’s achievement in ac- 
quiring fine things for his own use. One of the high dramatic points 
in the novel is the discovery that, after all, the wheat has come up! 
This sort of thing means life or death; and the preservation of human 
life, or the evaluation of things according to the pleasure they can 
give to individual men, is the very opposite of submission to ma- 
terial forces. 

Hans Olsa was cutting hay; his new machine hummed lustily over the 
prairie, shearing the grass so evenly and so close to the ground that his heart 
leaped with joy to behold the sight. What a difference, this, from pounding 
away with an old scythe, on steep, stony hillsides! All the men had gathered 
round to see him start [p. gr]. 

That sounds like a passage from the Odyssey. And the central 
figure in the novel is an epic hero. Like Odysseus, Per Hansa is 
“never at a loss.’’ Hans Olsa says to him, “No matter how hard 
you're put to it, you always give a good account of yourself!” (p. 87). 
This might be used to translate one of Athena’s remarks to Odysseus. 
Or one may think of Virgil. Here are some of the phrases that make 
the novel seem epic: “[They talked] of land and crops, and of the 
new kingdom which they were about to found... .. Now they had 
gone back to the very beginning of things” (p. 32). This comes in 

2 Page references are to Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth (“Harpers Modern Classics” 
[New York, 1927]). 
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the earliest pages of the book; while the last chapter states their at- 
titude thus: ‘“There was no such thing as the Impossible any more. 
The human race has not known such faith and such self-confidence 
since history began’’—one ought to say, since the Homeric Greeks. 
But in the translation of this novel from Norwegian into English, 
made by a New Englander, there has been added, out of respect for 
our Atlantic seaboard, “‘so had been the Spirit since the day the 
first settlers landed on the eastern shores” (p. 425). Thus the novel, 
especially in the English translation, brings out what America 
meant to mankind. “He felt profoundly that the greatest moment 
of his life had come. Now he was about to sow wheat on his own 
ground!”’ (p. 298). This is exactly what Jefferson wanted America 
to be. And as the Middle West became the most complete type of 
democratic civilization that the world has ever known, our leaders 
have fought many battles, in politics and war, to enable the ordi- 
nary hard-working farmer to sow his wheat on his own ground. 
America at its most American, this is embodied in Per Hansa, who 
“never liked to follow an old path while there was still unexplored 
land left around him” (p. 114). That is the spirit of the West against 
the East, of America against Europe, of Europe against Asia. It is 
not that the amenities of life are undervalued; even Per Hansa is 
working to achieve a civilized life. But the amenities are less exciting 
than the achieving. Much of the dramatic tension between the char- 
acters turns upon this choice. It is the pioneer faith that “a good 
barn may perhaps pay for a decent house, but no one has ever heard 
of a fine dwelling that paid for a decent barn” (p. 399). But the 
opposite view is expressed by one of the men: “One doesn’t need 
to live in a gopher hole, in order to get ahead” (p. 311). There speaks 
the conservative culture of a more Eastern or more European mind. 
The conquest of material nature has been superciliously criticized by 
comfortable New Englanders from Emerson to Irving Babbitt (both 
guilty of an undue respect for oriental passivity) as a case of for- 
getting the distinction between the “law for man and law for thing,” 
meaning by the “law for thing” not material force but human mas- 
tery. It “builds town and fleet,’’ says Emerson; by it the forest is 
felled, the orchard planted, the prairie tilled, the steamer built. But 
it seems to me that human triumph over matter is a genuine prac- 
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tical humanism, and that this is the true spirit of the West; that in 
Bacon’s phrase, knowledge may well be used for “the relief of man’s 
estate.”” Emerson was closer to the spirit of the pioneers when he 
said, in ‘“The Young American”’: 

Any relation to the land, the habit of tilling it, or mining it, or even hunting 
on it, generates the feeling of patriotism. He who keeps shop on it, or he who 


merely uses it as a support to his desk ....or.... manufactory, values it 
less. .... We in the Atlantic states, by position, have been commercial, and 
have .... imbibed easily an European culture. Luckily for us... . the 


nervous, rocky West is intruding a new and continental element into the na- 
tional mind, and we shall yet have an American genius. 


And he calls it a “false state of things” that “our people have their 
intellectual culture from one country and their duties from another.” 
But happily “America is beginning to assert herself to the senses 
and to the imagination of her children.” If this be true—and I must 
confess that it seems rather extreme doctrine even to a middle west- 
ern regionalist like myself—then Rélvaag, born in Europe, is more 
American than some of our authors of old New England stock. 
All Emerson’s “Representative Men”’ were Europeans. It was not 
until the Middle West came into literature that we get an epic and 
broadly democratic spirit in works never to be mistaken for the 
products of modern Europe. Emerson recognized this in Lincoln; at 
last he admired a representative man who came from the West. 
And middle western leadership in American literature, begun with 
Lincoln’s prose, established beyond a doubt by Mark Twain, was 
confirmed in our day by Roélvaag. 


II 


In ‘The Method of Nature’’ Emerson says, “‘When man curses, 
nature still testifies to truth and love. We may therefore safely study 
the mind in nature, because we cannot steadily gaze on it in mind”; 
and he proposes that “‘we should piously celebrate this hour [Au- 
gust 11, 1841] by exploring the method of nature.’? We may take this 
to represent the attitude toward Nature that we find in the Roman- 
tic period of American literature: that is to say, the New England 
masters and their followers continuing up through Whitman. But 
romanticism came late to America. Already in England Tennyson 
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was recognizing that the method of nature is red with blood in 
tooth and claw. It was this later view that came to prevail in litera- 
ture toward the end of the nineteenth century, even in America, 
doubtless because of the increased knowledge of nature. I refer not 
only to the progress of science, but to the fact that later authors had 
struggled with Nature, more than the Romantics, whose Nature 
had been tamed by centuries of conquest. Thoreau said: “I love the 
wild not less than the good,’”’ but his Walden was within suburban 
distance of the cultural center and the financial center of the New 
World. Rélvaag had known Nature as the sea from which, as a Nor- 
wegian fisherman, he must wring his living. In 1893 a storm at sea 
drowned many of his companions; and this, he says, caused him 
“to question the romantic notion of nature’s purposeful benevolence.”’ 
So in this novel there are giants in the earth. On the prairie, ‘‘Man’s 
strength availed but little out here.”’ 

That night the Great Prairie stretched herself voluptuously; giantlike and 
full of cunning, she laughed softly into the reddish moon. ‘“‘Now we will see 
what human might may avail against us! .. . . Now we'll see!” And now had 
begun a seemingly endless struggle between man’s fortitude in adversity, on 
the one hand, and power of evil in high places |p. 349]. 

“The Power of Evil in High Places’’ is the title of the chapter, which 
includes a plague of locusts and also the terrible insanity of Per 
Hansa’s wife. That is what we really find to be the method of Na- 
ture. For by this term Rélvaag, of course, does not merely mean 
scenery. He means the whole created universe that man is up against 
and the blind inhuman force or might that moves it. Sometimes he 
calls it Destiny, as in speaking of the murderous storm of 1893: 
“That storm changed my nature. As the seas broke over us and I 
believed that death was inescapable, I felt a resentment against 
Destiny.’’ Twenty-seven years later another even more bitter trag- 
edy occurred to impress Rélvaag with the murderousness of Nature: 
His five-year-old son Gunnar was drowned, under terrible circum- 
stances. He writes that this tragedy changed his view of life. Previ- 
ously he “had looked upon God as a logical mind in Whom the least 
happening” was planned and willed. Now he saw that much is “due 
to chance and to lawbound nature.’’ In this novel, written later, it 
should be noticed that Per Hansa’s wife Beret, especially when she 
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is insane, continues Rélvaag’s older view, blaming God for all miser- 
ies as if he had planned all. She broods that “beyond a doubt, it was 
Destiny that had brought her thither. Destiny, the inexorable law 
of life, which the Lord God from eternity had laid down for every 
human being, according to the path He knew would be taken. 
.... Destiny had so arranged everything”’ (p. 227). Another poor 
miserable woman in this novel, her husband receiving his death blow 
from a cruel Nature, has this same dark pagan view: ‘‘Now the 
worst had happened and there was nothing to do about it, for Fate 
is inexorable”’ (p. 434). This is a continuation of the deadliest ori- 
ental fatalism, always current in misconceptions of Christianity, 
though actually it is just this which it has been the function of Chris- 
tian philosophy and Western humanism to cast out, to exorcise in 
rationalizing man’s relation to the universe. Emerson put his finger 
on the difference between West and East when he wrote in his 
Journals in 1847: 

The Americans are free-willers, fussy, self-asserting, buzzing all round crea- 
tion. But the Asiatics believe it is writ on the iron leaf, and will not turn on 
their heel to save them from famine, plague, or the sword. That is great, gives 
a great air to the people. ... . Orientalism is Fatalism, resignation; Occidental- 
ism is Freedom and Will [pp. 254-55, 291]. 


So, Beret does not believe they should try to conquer the prairie; 
she feels that it is sinful to undergo the conditions of pioneer life; 
she is “‘ashamed’’ that they have to put up with poor food. 
“Couldn’t he understand that if the Lord God had intended these 
infinities to be peopled, He would not have left them desolate down 
through the ages?”’ (p. 188). 

But her husband, Per Hansa, is a man of the West; he glories in 
the fact that he is an American free-willer, self-asserting. He rebels 
against Destiny and tries to master Nature. Carlyle says that the 
struggle between human free will and material necessity “‘is the sole 
Poetry possible,” and certainly this makes the poetic content of 
Rélvaag’s masterpiece. During the plague of locusts one of the other 
characters gives vent to an expression of Asiatic abnegation: 

“Now the Lord is taking back what he has given... . . I might have guessed 


that I would never be permitted to harvest such wheat.” . . . . “Stop your silly 
gabble!” snarled Per Hansa. “Do you really suppose He needs to take the 
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bread out of your mouth?” There was a certain consolation in Per Hansa’s 
outbursts of angry rationalism. [But when Per tries to scare the locusts away, 
Hans Olsa says, “Don’t do that, Per Hansa! If the Lord has sent this affliction 


on us....”] [pp. 343-45]. 


It should be noticed that Per Hansa, though a rationalist, is also a 
Christian; so the author designates him in the title of the last chap- 
ter, “The Great Plain Drinks the Blood of Christian Men.”’ Per is 
defending a higher conception of God. When Hans Olsa, dying, 
quotes “It is terrible to fall into the hands of the living God,” Per 
says, ‘‘Hush, now, man! Don’t talk blasphemy!” (pp. 449-50). Rdél- 
vaag is aware of the divine gentleness of Christianity; the words of 
the minister “flowed on... . softly and sweetly, like the warm 
rain of a summer evening”’ (p. 394) in a tender scene which suggests 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” This is in a chapter en- 
titled ‘“The Glory of the Lord’’—for it is a clergyman who ministers 
to the ‘‘mind diseased’”’ of Beret and brings her out of her “ 
darkness”’ in a passage that may be considered the greatest yet writ- 
ten in American fiction. What is implied in this novel becomes ex- 
plicit in the sequel, Peder Victorious, where the first chapter is con- 


utter 


cerned with the religious musing of Per’s fatherless son Peder. At 
one point he feels a difference between a Western as opposed to an 
Eastern or Old World conception of God and concludes that “no 
one could make him believe that a really American God would go 
about killing people with snowstorms and the like.” But more sig- 
nificant is the account, in this sequel, of what the minister said to 
Beret after she had driven her husband out into the fatal snowstorm 
to satisfy her superstitious reverence for rites: 

You have permitted a great sin to blind your sight; you have forgotten that 
it is God who causes all life to flower and who has put both good and evil into 
the hearts of men. I don’t think I have known two better men than your hus- 


band and the friend he gave his life for . . . . your worst sin .. . . lies in your dis- 
content with... . your fellow men. 


Surely, whatever R6lvaag’s religious affiliations may have been, this 
is the expression of a Christian humanism. From this point of view 
it is far from true to say that American literature has sunk down in 
two or three generations from the high wisdom of Emerson to the 
degradation of the “naturalistic” novel. Giants in the Earth is a step 
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in the right direction, abandoning the romantic idolatry that wor- 
shiped a Destiny in Nature and believed “the central intention of 
Nature to be harmony and joy.”’ “Let us build altars to the Beautiful 
Necessity’’—as Emerson puts it in his ‘‘Fate’’— “‘Why should we be 
afraid of Nature, which is no other than ‘philosophy and theology 
embodied?’ ”’ This sentiment can be found repeated in many forms 
throughout the rhapsodies of the “prophets” of our “Golden Day.”’ 
I, for one, am rather tired of the glorification of these false prophets, 
and I am glad that American literature has outgrown their enthusi- 
asms, so lacking in a sense for the genuine dignity of man. Wisdom 
was not monopolized by the stretch of earth’s surface from a little 
north of Boston to a little south of Brooklyn Ferry. Another passage 
from ““The Young American’’ could bring home to us the repulsive 
inhumanity of Emerson’s conception of God. Enumerating the suf- 
fering and miseries of man’s lot, how individuals are crushed and 
“find it so hard to live,’” Emerson blandly tells us this is the 
sublime and friendly Destiny by which the human race is guided... . the 
individual[s] never spared .... Genius or Destiny .... is not discovered in 
their calculated and voluntary activity, but in what befalls, with or without 
their design. .... That Genius has infused itself into nature. .... For Nature 
is the noblest engineer. 

In opposition to this deadly submission to cruel natural force, I 
contend that Western civilization was built by innumerable details 
of calculated and voluntary activity, that the Christian God is a 
God concerned not with race but with individuals according to their 
moral worth, and that in the tragic event which befalls Per Hansa 
in this novel, without his design, we do not witness a God infused 
into Nature. 














THE GRADUATE STUDENT AND HIS 
PROFESSION’ 


CLIFFORD P. LYONS? 


Most students who enter upon graduate work in English have 
taken the first step in changing their status from that of an amateur 
or layman to that of a member of a profession—the profession of 
linguistic and literary scholarship. It is very desirable that the grad- 
uate student have some conception of the significance of the pro- 
fession he has chosen to enter. It is to be hoped that he agrees with 
a belief fundamental in this paper: that a mature, responsible, and 
wise scholarship in language and literature is of essential importance 
to the welfare of individuals and to the welfare of the nation. 

Now a word as to the meaning of “‘scholar’’ as used in this paper. 
It is here assumed that nothing germane to the study, comprehen- 
sion, and illumination of language and literature, or of human ex- 
perience through literature, is foreign to scholarship. In fact, he 
whose interests begin and end with language and literature will be 
seriously limited. In the volume Literary Scholarship, recently is- 
sued by the Chapel Hill Press, Norman Foerster and his colleagues 
have considered aims and methods of study in our field under four 
heads: the disciplines of language, literary history, literary criticism, 
and imaginative writing. The four main disciplines are all within 
the province of scholarship—not necessarily co-ordinate with or ex- 
traneous to scholarship. The scholar cannot be arbitrarily limited 
to a narrow range or type of activity. 

All men, to the extent of their comprehension and mastery of their 
heritage, language, reading, and writing, may, of course, be called 
scholars. Throughout this paper, however, “scholar” means profes- 
sional scholar, without implying any powers and aims which may 
not be possible and desirable in some measure for laymen. 

tA paper read in Atlanta at a joint meeting of the English Section of the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Association and the College Section of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

2 Chairman, division of language and literature, University of Florida. 
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The broad aims and responsibilities of scholars in our field are 
similar to those of representatives of other fields of learned activ- 
ity—scientists, philosophers, artists, religious leaders. Such men 
have as a professional obligation the responsibility to preserve, to 
augment, to interpret, to evaluate, to exemplify, and to disseminate 
our human heritage of knowledge, skills, and values. Were there time, 
it would be well to discuss in turn each of these responsibilities—their 
significance and their interrelations. Such a discussion might help 
make clear the importance, the variety, the difficulties, and the com- 
plexities of the tasks which face the scholar and thus the graduate 
student. The responsibilities and complexities of scholarship at its 
best are not so well understood or so much reflected upon as, let us 
say, teaching at its best. 

The responsibility of the scholar to disseminate his understand- 
ings and skills is of particular importance. It is a responsibility 
toward his colleagues, toward the general public, and a responsibility 
for a share in the education of the young. The last, while it is only 
one of many obligations, is duly important. Let us examine the re- 
lationship of teaching and scholarly activity. 

The combining of the teacher and the scholar into one person is 
an ancient and widespread custom, obviously proper and sensible. 
Yet the two are not inevitably linked. There are many teachers who 
make few pretensions to scholarship, except in a very limited sense, 
and there are, on the other hand, members of learned professions 
who do not teach, at least in the classroom. But the great bulk of 
scholarly activity is carried on by men who are both teachers and 
scholars. The combination is not merely accidental; it symbolizes 
rather what is fundamental to both activities. For teachers, as- 
sumed to have attainments superior to,those of their students, 
achieve whatever proficiency they have only by being themselves 
learners, and can successfully share with and stimulate less ad- 
vanced students only by continuing themselves to be students. 

The scholar is, in fact, simply a more mature student. There is 
nothing in the least occult or odd about the purposes, needs, and 
“drives” which motivate his research, his criticism, his reading, his 
publications, his attendance at meetings. They are all human and 
perfectly normal. These “ ‘drives’ are the instincts, emotions, and 
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interests, or what some authors prefer to call in more anaemic terms, 
the propensities, conative tendencies, sentiments, or dispositions.” 
The authority for speaking thus glibly of instincts is the late Wil- 
liam Morton Wheeler of Harvard. A careful reading of his volume, 
Essays in Philosophical Biology, is delightful and illuminating. Ac- 
cording to Wheeler, to merit the designation of human instincts, 
tendencies or dispositions must be innate and purposive, common to 
all normal individuals, less overlaid or camouflaged by habits and 
therefore more evident in the young than in adults. The list of in- 
stincts relevant to scholarship, found in his amusing but very wise 
chapter on research, he submits only as an expedient approximation 
of the true state of affairs, since no one realized better than he how 
intricate such activities are. 

1. Curiosity, ranging all the way from the oper-mouthed wonder of the child 
to the disinterested labors of the highest type of intellect. 

2. The hunting instinct, exhibited in the search for food, games, and tracking 
down all sorts of data. This instinct, prominent in field investigators and 
explorers, is not lacking in investigators in other fields, ‘‘all of whom when too 
old or too lazy to hunt their accustomed prey in the open, delight to sit and 
hunt for the opinions of others, and especially for confirmation of their own 
opinions, in comfortably heated libraries.” 

3. The acquisitive, collecting, or hoarding instinct, manifesting itself in such 
activities as collecting pipes, rare books, or ideas. 

4. The instinct of workmanship, craftsmanship, or contrivance. It may range 
from making mud pies to reconstructing the intellectual history of a nation. 
Then there are the more social drives: the instincts for emula- 

tion, for communication, for co-operation. Thus the instincts which 
motivate the mature student, the scholar, who may in most in- 
stances safely be classified as a human being, are common to all 
learners, are in fact, by definition, those which are found most un- 
disguised in the young. Thus we are all, young and old, more or 
less in similar boats; what shores we touch is, of course, another 
matter. 

The point needs stressing again and again, for despite the obvious 
there are many who continue to insist or to imply that there is some- 
thing antithetical between teaching and scholarship, that the union 
is an example of antipathetic symbiosis. Now an assertion that the 
two may and should integrate normally does not mean that all good 
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scholars are necessarily good teachers. It does mean decidedly, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to imagine a good teacher, a sound teacher, 
who is not impelled by the same spirit that animates all significant 
inquiry. There are effective drill masters; there are relayers of sub- 
stance without light or significance; there are teachers who are amus- 
ing and shallow, who are so interesting and so wrong, enforcing 
error with glittering personality; there are teachers who are sound 
but narrow, learned but very, very dull. 

The truly great teacher is as rare as the truly great inquirer and 
for precisely the same reasons. Perhaps more rare, for, in addition 
to his mature skills and accomplishments, he must have social sensi- 
tivity and a talent for vigorous, rich, and sympathetic oral presenta- 
tion. Nothing is more difficult than to present illuminatingly, 
soundly, and interestingly to immature minds significant elementary 
knowledge in any important field. Some men may have little talent 
for guiding and instructing less mature minds; but there is no good 
teacher without a zest and a capacity for intellectual insight—which 
is precisely the proper aim of scholarship at all levels. The tone of 
any educational institution, especially a college or university, will be 
set by that body of men and women who are good teachers because 
they have excellent inquiring minds, initiative for publication and 
other related activities, and a capacity for sharing effectively their 
ideas and viewpoints with students. Institutions should be wary of 
those who talk a good game of teaching, and even amuse students, 
but who give little tangible evidence of mature and fruitful intel- 
lectual abilities, either because of incapacity or because of laziness. 
Both failings will be fatally operative in the classroom. 

The ideal is to perfect the union of scholarship and teaching, yet 
it is not, of course, always realized. There are faults which may 
spring from either a too intense concern for the interests of the ma- 
ture or a too intense concern for the interests of the young. As to 
the latter: There is a surprisingly prevalent assumption among pro- 
fessional educators that all adults connected with educational insti- 
tutions exist for one sole purpose—to minister to the needs of the 
young. It is too easily overlooked that teachers are or should be 
adults, with adult interests and mature responsibilities in an adult 
community and nation, with an obligation to continue to grow and 
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ripen. The distortion arises naturally from a sincere and earnest de- 
sire that the young shall be taught with sympathy and insight, that 
they shall have knowledge presented to them and skills developed in 
accordance with youthful needs and stages of growth. This is a wise 
and necessary consideration. It is an aspect of the scholar’s respon- 
sibility which is sometimes too lightly considered, with deadening 
consequences. It is clearly a responsibility of graduate schools to pay 
intelligent attention to this important matter, to make their stu- 
dents who plan to teach, as most do, keenly aware of their obliga- 
tions, and to give them supervised experience in teaching literature 
and language, oral and written. 

Many steps have been taken in teacher-training programs to meet 
the needs for sound and sympathetic instruction, some excellent; but 
we should be wary. Teachers and prospective teachers, for example, 
are advised, even compelled, to take courses in curriculums for stu- 
dents of various ages—mathematics for the fourth grade, children’s 
literature, etc. Well and good if teachers continue to receive a bal- 
anced diet suited to their own age and development. But too many 
of them may end up having studied little beyond plants and animals 
for junior high school, or philosophy, chemistry, and the arts, inte- 
grated for fourteen-year-olds. In fact, some seem to imply that if 
the teacher knows little beyond what is appropriate for the seventh 
grade, fine, for there will then be little danger of his unduly confusing 
the pupils. We may end by assuming that nothing is of much im- 
portance which is not appropriate for teaching the young. And we 
may help create and live in a child’s world, managed by perpetual 
adolescents. This is, of course, grossly unfair to adults and to so- 
ciety, and it is grossly unfair to younger students, who should be 
treated to a degree as though they were some day themselves to 
grow up; who ought to get some glimmer of the fact that the world 
in all its complexity and difficulties—material, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual—was not created for the convenience of the school sys- 
tem. Only the fruitful interplay of scholarship and teaching can 
soundly educate the child and at the same time save adults from 
childishness. 

Admitted the need for an adult scholarship in all its complexity 
and admitted the desirability of helping graduate students recognize 
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the fulness of their opportunities and obligations as professional 
scholars, involving teaching younger learners as well as maturing 
their own attainments and contributions—do our graduate schools 
represent and disseminate a wise and fruitful scholarship in all its 
important aspects? Only a few central points can be touched on. 

First let us examine certain criticism of the graduate school which, 
although essentially trivial, tends to confuse issues. Much of it 
comes from those who delight in blaming their own unadmitted 
shortcomings on a “system.” Blessed with health and supposedly a 
burning interest in life, with some library facilities, with some leisure, 
with publications eager for significant contributions, with students 
and colleagues willing to be enlightened and strengthened, what do 
they do?—blame the graduate schools for the lasting blight it has 
put on their blooming souls. A pity. Then there is the trifling but 
irritating criticism from those who would neither understand nor 
approve a mature scholarship were it perfectly exemplified. Promi- 
nent in this type are those who in the interest of personal motives or 
some pet educational nostrums have to their own smug satisfaction 
so thoroughly debunked the traditional ideals and duties of scholar- 
ship that they have really invalidated their own sentimental hopes, 
without having horse sense enough to see what they have done to 
themselves and would do unto others. Then there are the dilettantes 
who discover to their chagrin that scholarship involves much un- 
pleasant drudgery and, being committed to an adolescent belief that 
all that isn’t fun must be phony, will have no further truck with such 
monkish penance. Then there are those who constantly confuse 
music and poor musicians. Now the validity and significance of 
scholarship must always be judged in a measure by its representa- 
tives. Yet we do not lose faith in medicine because there are many 
unskilled practitioners, even many quacks. Of course, too many who 
profess literary scholarship are dull, wholly uninspiring, one-track 
minded, unsound, poor teachers, unliterary—and scholarship suffers 
for it. Should they all be banished tomorrow, however, we should 
not by that act discover great and wise practitioners of a vital and 
fruitful humane learning. When the half-gods go, the gods do not 
always arrive; although some seem to derive peculiar satisfaction in 
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substituting one set of incompetents for another, in driving out old 
musty errors with new shiny ones. 

But what of the considered criticism of thoughtful men? Let us 
discuss briefly what seems to be the basic question. The charge is 
made that the central issues of literary scholarship have been neg- 
lected: that aims, methods, and activities have not been integrated 
in terms of what should be controlling ideas and values. This, it is 
contended, has had serious consequences: the graduate students have 
received and are receiving a lopsided scholarly education; the young 
in turn receive instruction of which the aims and methods are ill- 
considered in terms of students’ total needs and interests. The most 
serious consequence charged is the alleged failure of the profession 
to assume adequately its mature public responsibilities. 

The problem involved is one of polarization, emphasis, focus. 
Some believe that in the last three or four decades literary study has 
been unduly influenced by the dominance of science and exact scien- 
tific methods and has consequently devoted its energies to phenom- 
ena and projects which could be studied scientifically and which 
would lead to objectively formulated conclusions. ‘This tendency, it 
is believed, has caused a serious neglect of those aspects of art, 
thought, and human experience which do not yield so readily to 
precise methods but which are, nevertheless, of central importance 
to all who would apprehend more clearly and fruitfully what man 
has been and is, and, some would add, what man may be and ought 
to be. 

Such a view does not necessarily belittle the need for and the im- 
portance of what we may call exact scholarship. Objectivity, scien- 
tific disinterestedness, is an achievement of the human mind bought 
with too great a price to be lightly scorned. Nor does such a view 
necessarily belittle the importance of those labors which have pre- 
served and made available for us the records, data, and tools indis- 
pensable to any serious student. It is wryly amusing to hear the 
shallow and thoughtless condemn most scholars as dull, pedantic 
fellows doing unnecessary grubbing when there are plenty of good 
books and reference works, never stopping to ask the source of, nor 
to assume the slightest responsibility for, the editions, annotations, 
encyclopedias, texts, handbooks, dictionaries, concordances, bibliog- 
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raphies, catalogues, anthologies, biographical data, chronologies, 
canons, histories—so handily rifled of information, but contrived 
with such endless skill; patient, heroic labors of integrity and love. 

Many critics who believe scholarship to be somewhat out of focus 
recognize this, of course, having done their own share of these 
labors. They would contend rather that exact research should be 
subsidiary to the study of important literary works themselves and 
to the appropriation of the ideas, experiences, and values which they 
embody. This embodiment is an organic, not a mechanical, organiza- 
tion of elements which can be apprehended only by an act of the 
re-creative imagination, involving the whole mind; once appropri- 
ately re-created, the work of art enters actively into the context of 
our minds and experiences for better or for worse. Few would deny 
that literature is one of our most significant heritages, that its study 
and comprehension is a task worthy of the best scholarship, that 
without such study our field is greatly narrowed and the public im- 
portance of the profession correspondingly diminished. That it is 
possible and exceedingly desirable to have much scholarship which 
is focused on the meaning and human significance of literary works 
of art is beyond any question. Our heritage of literature which is, 
we may add, such a significant integration of experience by masters 

the first and ideal core curriculum. 

That many scholars have disregarded to some extent this aspect 
of their responsibilities is also true. Many graduate students have 
doubtless been misled by limited emphases. It may even be that, 
as charged, the passion for objectivity, the neglect of the present for 
the past, and the failure to establish a vital contact with the world 
of present-day letters, itself impoverished by insufficient contact 
with learning, are in some measure interrelated evils. Archibald 
MacLeish has called scholars and writers “‘irresponsibles’” because 
of their failure adequately to support one another as men of letters 
with grave public obligations—a failure to be whole men of learning, 
imagination, and action. It may well be that scholarship, like so 
much of the rest of the world in the last few decades, has tended to 
go to pieces, that we have insufficiently pulled ourselves together. 
It is a matter to be reflected upon soberly. 
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It is important to note that one may believe profoundly in the 
basic importance of studies which are focused on the content, forms, 
and values of literary works without being thereby committed to a 
theory of artistic absolutes, to a particular ethical creed, to a denial 
of the relevance of biography, social history, accurate texts, topical 
reference, the history of ideas, sources, psychology, science, to a 
special concept of language, or meaning, or to a particular method of 
interpretation. While the scholar undertaking such studies, how- 
ever, need not be committed to a particular theory of values or to a 
particular faith, yet values are inherent in his problem and should 
not and cannot be side-stepped. Even objectivity and scientific dis- 
interestedness exist as values, and ceasing to be so understood and 
defended will cease to exist, like all other values not guaranteed to 
stand. To deny this is to be very blind to what has been happening 
in the world rather recently. 

But it is important that in our earnestness to do better we lose 
neither our heads, our perspective, nor a sense of proportion. Gradu- 
ate students, like all professionals in the field, should certainly ex- 
emplify those skills and understandings without which they cannot 
be called men of letters. But we must agree that although the four 
main disciplines of our field bear some organic relationship to one 
another, and although each is perhaps in some measure indispensable 
to the other three, yet it is possible and justifiable for a scholar to 
polarize his interest in any one of the four. Linguistics, for example, 
is serviceable to criticism, but it has also its own dignity. 

In our justifiable concern for literary values and insights we should 
be somewhat careful not to imitate Thomas Rymer’s error in mis- 
taking the queen of elfland for the queen of heaven. In our enthusi- 
asm we should be careful not to derogate by implication the signifi- 
cance of other great fields of learning. It is very important that other 
scholars and scientists continue to polarize their interests in the 
study of natural phenomena or of various aspects of man and society. 
While there is little which may not be tributary to the study of 
literature, so literature may justly be tributary to other interests. 
It is dubious, in fact, if literary interpretation is most significant 
when considered solely as an end in itself. Professor Greenlaw, in 
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his Province of Literary History, “looks on literature as one phase of 
that history of the human spirit which is one of the chief learnings, 
is humanism itself.”” This quest for an understanding of the work- 


ore 


ings of man’s mind in history and the present is so important that 
it is not subservient to an end even so valuable as the appreciation 
of individual works of art. This is what Professor H. F. Lowry 
speaks of most illuminatingly in his Princeton lecture, ““Matthew 
Arnold and the Modern Spirit”: 


The history I speak of is more than the history of ideas, more than the record 
of political and social experiment. It is the living history of men—men acting, 
dreaming, loving, hating, dying. It includes their art, their music, their poetry, 
their “lost causes and impossible loyalties,”’ their cruelty and lust, their splendor 
and self-sacrifice. We greatly need this humane perspective—not that we may 
show ourselves learned, nor that we may escape our own role as modern men. 
Nor do we want it for that reason so often assigned as cause for studying the 
past—that by knowing the past we may profit by the past’s mistakes. Admir- 
able strategy that, but still strategy. We want it because we are men, because 
our thinking power operates from out the whole life of mankind. We moderns 
should understand this readily enough, we who never make our minds up about 
anything without our first taking a poll of public opinion. When, one wonders, 
in the great things that matter to the heart, did “‘public opinion” really begin? 
To curtail our humane learning is to dwarf the imaginative reason. Theology 
and philosophy can give us a trim boat in which to sail and clear stars to steer 
it by; experiment can teach us the handling of the craft and discover for us un- 
known ports of call. But the voyage is thin and paltry if the sailor cannot feel 
beneath his feet the roll of the great waters, the mighty confluence of all that 
has been man. 


The task of wisely inducting young men and women into the pro- 
fession of literary scholarship is indeed complex and difficult. It 
should be undertaken earnestly but with humility. Much can be 
done for them, but the most important things they must do for 
themselves. Good programs, curriculums, and methods are some- 
what necessary, but they have their inevitable limitations. Only 
presumptuous fakirs pretend to the knowledge of sure roads by 
which others may attain greatness while they themselves remain 
average mortals. True greatness in teaching and scholarship is as 
rare as greatness anywhere and for the same reasons. Great schol- 
ars, like great men, great periods, great books, great civilizations, 
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are happy constellations of abilities, characters, and events, joyfully 
acknowledged, not invented. Finished students, finished products, 
are turned out only by teachers who are already finished. 

Graduate students will recognize surely that scholarship is a hu- 
man institution, that men are limited, that the freedom which alone 
can make it possible always pays for its privileges a heavy price of 
abuses. But does he truly believe in the function and destiny of his 
chosen profession—that is all important. Or is he like those timid 
and thoughtless souls who, seeing the storms come and observing 
the unpruned extravagances of their great tree, would, rather than 
risk its falling in the wind, try to save it by cutting it down and 
storing it away, safe from the winds and the light. 

The most fatal development for the graduate student is a feeling 
that his endeavors, his studies, are by nature futile, sterile. In the 
words of Nietzsche: “You beat them and they give out dust like 
meal sacks. But who could guess that their dust came from corn 
and the golden wonder of the summer fields.” 

Happy are they who smite the rock and bring forth the living 
waters; how unfortunate they who belabor the rock in vain. 

Let the graduate student see that his responsibilities do not begin 
and end with scholarship, that to be able in some measure to see life 
steadily and to see it whole, he must himself be in some measure 
steady and whole. Let him, if he is able, comprehend Emerson’s 
ideal of the true scholar—man thinking. 











AMERICAN GRAMMAR 


JAMES HAYFORD' 


Of all the items of the school and college curriculum which have 
been under fire in these past years, perhaps none has been more per- 
sistently and universally criticized than English grammar. Many stu- 
dents have been discouraged by the complexity of the terms and 
structural concepts and by what they have felt to be the pointless- 
ness of the classificatory drills. Many teachers have consequently 
found it difficult to establish adequate motivation for the study of 
grammar. And many graduates, both of high school and of college, 
have come to recognize that they have no real understanding of the 
way words are put together. It might be fair to say that grammar 
has become one of the leading causes of minor inferiority complexes 
in America. 

There have been a number of responses to this situation. One 
has been to resort to more and stiffer drilling and to prolong the 
period of grammatical instruction even further into the college years. 
Another has been to make statistical studies of the actual relation 
between ability to do drills and ability to use the language effec- 
tively.2 Another has been to study experimentally the actual usage, 
among differing strata of the population, of debatable grammatical 
constructions.’ Still another has been to discontinue the teaching 
of grammar altogether, on the grounds that it does not meet the 
needs of the students. 

Each of these expedients has points in its favor. Each involves a 

* Instructor in literature, Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 

? For a convenient discussion and bibliography of these investigations see Dora V. 


Smith, “English Grammar Again!” English Journal (high-school ed.), XX VII (Octo- 
ber, 1938), 643-40. 

3 See S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage (“‘A Publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English” [Chicago: Inland Press, 1932]); see also A. H. Marckwardt 
and F. G. Walcott, Facts about Current English Usage (“A Publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English” [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938]); and 
C. C. Fries, American English Grammar (“A Publication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English’ [New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940]). 
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degree of positive action. But it is the contention of this paper that 
none of them is a real remedy for the existent confusion. For the 
real sources of that confusion lie within our system of grammatical 
thinking itself and must be eradicated from that system. 

No number of so-called functional grammars, specializing in drill 
on the most common errors; no number of studies of the carry-over 
of skill or of current language usage; and certainly no amount of 
professional evasion can be expected to meet the need of the users 
of a language to understand its structure. Each of these recourses 
has contributed much toward airing the inadequacies of prevailing 
modes of grammar teaching, but none has been able to indicate a 
positive direction toward the solution of the problem. 

The writer may as well confess himself to have been among those 
whose exasperation after a period of trying to teach grammar from 
a modern textbook led him to abandon the job as completely unre- 
warding. For his experience was revealing. The same students who 
had objected to studying it objected to not studying it. Nor was it 
merely that they felt the pressure of public opinion, which still, 
despite the widespread inferiority complex that we have mentioned, 
decrees that a knowledge of “‘the rules of grammar’’ is essential to 
salvation. Their plight was genuine. They wanted to understand 
the structure of their language. What could be done? 

Was it possible to work out a system of grammatical thinking 
that would, at the same time, (1) follow and account for current 
usage of the American language, (2) have a greater degree of logical 
consistency within itself tiian the traditional system, (3) be expres- 
sible in non-Latinic, descriptive terms, and (4), most important, 
actually guide the users of, and shed light upon, the American lan- 
guage? The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a brief ac- 
count of a few of the structural concepts and descriptive terminolo- 
gies which the writer was eventually able to develop. 

In the first place, the more he studied his self-appointed task, the 
surer he became that grammar is absolutely essential to education. 
He put it to himself in this way: The principles of grammar are like 
the rules of agame. They are really not so much rules as agreements. 
They originate as agreements. A crowd of boys starting a backyard 
game of football soon strike a snag. The two sides disagree about the 
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legitimacy of the way a gain has been made. So they put their heads 
together and add one more agreement to the stock with which they 
began the game. 

This agreement has evolved out of an active situation, and it 
serves an immediate and practical purpose. It enables the game to 
continue. Nobody got it out of a book. Nobody had a hard time 
to memorize it. Nobody was required to classify all the possible 
plays in the game with respect to whether or not this rule applied. 
It was needed, it arose, it was used. 

The educational implications of this line of reasoning were clear. 
It would be necessary for this new grammar, if it were to fulfil the 
fourth requirement mentioned above, first, to demonstrate to the 
students that each grammatical agreement grows out of a language 
situation in which they participate, second, to state the agreement 
in terms descriptive of its structural function, and, third, to give 
the students ample opportunity to use in parallel and similar cases 
the structural insight so gained. 

In accordance with these hypotheses, the concepts of subject and 
verb were easily stated. The relationship between “doer”’ and “‘do- 
ing’’ is constant, understandable, and universally applicable. 

However, the term “‘predicate”’ presented real difficulties. There 
seemed to be no uniformity among traditional grammars in the 
concept of what a predicate actually was. The only possible generic 
definition appeared to be “anything that is not the subject.” That 
was neither precise nor useful. In fact, it appeared to the writer to 
be one of the most fruitful sources of the confusion he hoped to dis- 
pel. Consequently, he discontinued the used of the term and thought 
only in terms of verb, object, adjective, adverb, and “linked noun.” 
“Dark” in the sentence “The day was dark”’ is readily accounted 


‘ 


for without reference to “predicate adjective,” and “captain”’ in 
“He is the captain” is far more descriptively labeled a “linked 
noun’”’ following a “linking verb” than a “‘predicate noun” (is every 
noun in the predicate a “predicate noun,” and why not?) or “sub- 
jective complement.” 

The concept of the “indirect object’’ loomed likewise as a prolific 
cause of misunderstanding. The writer, who at one time and an- 
other had studied Greek, Latin, French, and German, was so ac- 
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customed to accepting the dative case as a matter of course, that it 
was some months before it even occurred to him to challenge its 
presence in contemporary American. When he finally did so, it ap- 
peared to him in this way: The indirect object actually expresses a 
“to” or “for” relationship with a verb; that is, it is a prepositional 
group (“phrase”) used as an adverb. Sometimes the preposition is 
expressed, sometimes not. This represents a particularization of the 
adverbial function of telling how, when, where, or why, because 
these ‘‘to”’ and “for’’ prepositional groups often fall somewhere be- 
tween how and where (“I gave him the key’’), or between how and 
why (“I built Aim a house’’). But to students who are already ac- 
quainted with these adverbial functions as expressed both by single 
adverbs and by prepositional groups used as adverbs (“I went éo the 
slation’’), this explanation presents no really new problem. And it 
has the great advantage of staying within the bounds of current 
American and not introducing the obsolete element of case declen- 
sion. 

Early in any attempt to rethink grammar one must find one’s self 
face to face with what is perhaps the chief bugbear of formal gram- 
mar as it is now taught: the business of the “compound” and ‘‘com- 


‘ce 


plex’’ sentence and its accompanying concept of the ‘‘co-ordinate”’ 
and “subordinate” clause. Here also is a deep-rooted belief. The 
notion has evidently existed as long as there has been any kind of 
grammar that certain kinds of clauses subordinate the ideas they 
contain to the rest of the sentence with respect to emphasis and 
effect, whereas other kinds of clauses make their ideas equal in em- 
phasis and effect with the rest of the sentence. It is hard even to 
question this primeval assumption. However, as this inquiry pro- 
ceeded, there proved to be two fronts on which this premise could 
be challenged. 

First was the front of actual usage. Is a “‘when”’ group, for ex- 
ample, necessarily of less emphasis and effect than the rest of its 
sentence? 

I was in the bath, when suddenly the steward shouted, “Torpedo!” 

(In answer to the question, When did it happen?) It happened when I was 
in the bath. 
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It would appear that the “when” group in each of these exhibits is, 
if anything, of more emphasis and effect than the rest of its sentence. 
That is, it is the part of the sentence which the speaker or writer 
intends to emphasize. It seems that emphasis is actually not a mat- 
ter of one kind of conjunctive group (‘‘clause’’) as compared with 
another kind but rather a matter of the purpose for which the con- 
junctive group is used. 

Recognizing that these ‘“‘when’’-group usages might not be per- 
fectly typical, the writer sought a more absolute standard of meas- 
urement. He set up a series of pairs of sentences. Both members of 
a pair expressed roughly the same idea, one using a “‘co-ordinate”’ 
clause and the other using a “‘subordinate.’’ The point to be de- 
termined was whether, apart from all considerations of grammatical 
logic, one conjunctive group carried greater weight with the reader 
or listener than the other. For example: 


cc 


It isn’t raining now, but it may rain later. 

Though it isn’t raining now, it may rain later. 

It may rain later, but it isn’t raining now. 

Though it may rain later, it isn’t raining now. 

It isn’t raining now, but it may rain later. 

Though it may rain later, it isn’t raining now. 

It may rain later, but it isn’t raining now. 

Though it isn’t raining now, it may rain later. 
Perhaps the writer was simply going in circles from the effort of keep- 
ing grammatical logic out of the picture or from the effect of looking 
at them too long, but he could not see any inherent, necessary dif- 
ference in weight between the co-ordinate and the subordinate in 
any one of the pairs. The meaning in each sentence is a function of 
both its parts. It appears not to matter much which part one puts 
first or whether one makes it subordinate or co-ordinate. In any 
case the purpose for which one uses the sentence determines the loca- 
tion of the emphasis, and the inflection of one’s voice effects the em- 
phasis far more than any real or imaginary difference in the gram- 
matical structure. 

Consider these few more exhibits in the same way: 
We could go, but he isn’t here. 
We could go, if he were here. 
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He isn’t here, but we can go. 
We can go, even though he isn’t here. 


He isn’t here, or we’d see him. 
If he were here, we’d see him. 


I'll do it, but I don’t want to. 

I’ll do it, even though I don’t want to. 

Again it would seem that emphasis is not a necessary function of 
grammatical co-ordination or subordination. 

Still, this ingrained and unexamined notion leads to the most mani- 
fest absurdities. This is an excerpt from a college text published in 
1941: 

WEAK: As the fight began, I came around the corner. 

PROPER SUBORDINATION: As I came around the corner, the fight began. 
In the first place, these two sentences mean slightly different things. 
The time of the beginning of the fight is a second or two later, at 
least by implication, in the second sentence. Each fulfils its own 
peculiar purpose. What is the justification, then, in this respect, for 
ranking them competitively as “‘weak”’ and “‘proper’’? In the second 
place, even assuming, as the author of this text evidently did, that 
the fight is obviously and necessarily the thing to be emphasized, it 
would still depend on one’s precise purpose in describing the inci- 
dent, how one put it. A talker or writer might quite properly decide 
that the strongest way to emphasize the fight is to say that just as 
it started he came around the corner into it: ‘As the fight began, I 
came around the corner.”’ (And there I stood, beholding it.) Or the 
teller might decide to set it up the other way. It would all depend 
on exactly what he wanted to say. 

In short, co-ordination and subordination have been matters 
rather of an assumed grammatical logic than of actual observation 
of usage. The grammarians’ claim that a co-ordinate clause is of 
equal importance with the main clause, whereas a subordinate is 
not, appears to have had a philosophical or theological rather than 
an empirical basis. 

But even this grammatical logic itself has not been particularly 
logical. Here is the second front for attack. Schoolboys and school 
girls themselves long ago blasted the grammarians’ “logical”’ pro- 
nouncement that a co-ordinate clause could stand alone and make 
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sense, whereas a subordinate could not. For example, these keen 
children have asked, ‘‘What sense does Or give me death make?” 
“Ah,” the schoolmaster has replied, ‘‘but you must cut off the con- 
junction: Give me death.” “‘Indeed,”’ the children have replied, “why 
then can’t you also cut the although off Although it was late?”’ The 
schoolmaster has had no ready answer. 

All this to prove what everyone knew anyhow—that the meaning 
of a sentence is the function of all its parts. A conjunction is a key 
word, a turning-point, and sets all that follows it in a unique rela- 
tionship with all that preceded it. It seems somewhat medieval of 
us in this scientific time to go on imposing, by a sort of scholastic 
logic, a hierarchy of absolute values upon any class of public serv- 
ants so individually unique and so individually indispensable as con- 
junctions. Apparently some of our newer writers are weary of the 
convention of subordination; their sentences contain less subordina- 
tion and more co-ordination. 

The result of this proposed grammatical equalitarianism would 
be to eliminate the terms and concepts of “compound” and “com- 
plex” sentences and of “‘co-ordinate,” “subordinate,” and ‘‘main”’ 
clauses from the ken of harassed students and to leave them free to 
observe and account for the differing relationships within sentences 
in an unformalized way. 

Let us equip students, first of all, with an understanding of the 
functions of nouns (as subjects, objects, and “linked nouns’’), of 
verbs (“‘complete”’ or intransitive, “incomplete” or transitive, and 
“‘linking’’), of adjectives, and of adverbs. These form the skeleton of 
American grammatical structure; the relationships that they indi- 
cate are the fundamental relationships. The functions and construc- 
tions of almost all the other words and expressions in our language 
can be accounted for in terms of substitutions for, extensions of, 
and exceptions to, these primary functions and relationships. For 
example, pronouns are used like nouns; prepositions take objects like 
verbs; “prepositional groups” or phrases serve as nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs; most “conjunctive groups” or clauses serve as nouns, 
adjectives, or adverbs; verbs are often used as nouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs (gerunds, gerundives, participles, purposive infinitives 
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—all of which terms can be eliminated without loss of understand- 
ing); and so on. 

This leaves five classes of “conjunctive groups,” which, instead of 
being used as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, express unique emphases 
of their own: those which couple (“‘and’’), those which offer choice 
(“or’’), those which indicate difference or objection (‘‘but’’), those 
which admit (‘‘though’’), and those which express possibility (‘‘if” 
and “unless’’). No further classification of clauses is necessary. 

All the classifications suggested here are based upon the ways we 
use our words and upon the meanings that we intend to convey by 
using certain word relationships. If meaning and usage are legiti- 
mate criteria, this result would appear to be more fruitful of under- 
standing. If, also, logic and consistency are legitimate criteria and 
any system of structural analysis must contain at least a modicum 
of these qualities, then this result seems more consistent and logical 
than the traditional grammatical logic. 

And it can surely be argued that meaning and usage are legitimate 
criteria. The new science of semantics has adopted just these cri- 
teria as its own. And just as semanticists are laboring to make clear 
the varieties of meanings and uses of individual words, so is it not in- 
cumbent upon us grammarians (“language structurists’ would be a 
more descriptive term) to remove the burden of this vast inferiority 
complex from the shoulders of Americans and to help them to see 
more clearly the structure of the language they use—the way their 
words work together? 

It may be objected that such a revision of the grammar teacher’s 
task denies his function as the guardian of language purity. Perhaps 
the answer is that many modern teachers have come to see their task 
in terms not of preserving patterns but of serving students. Nor is it 
by any means certain that the “fine points” of the style of such a 
writer as Ernest Hemingway, for example, are not just as “‘fine”’ 
just as studied, just as appropriate to their peculiar purpose, and 
therefore just as worthy of serious consideration—as those, say, of 


John Ruskin. 














A PORTRAIT OF THE “TYPICAL” INSTRUCTOR OF 
ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GEORGE DIEL’ 


Who teaches English in the junior colleges of the United States? 
What are some of the outstanding characteristics of the ‘“‘typical”’ 
instructor? 

Recently the writer had occasion to search for the answers to these 
questions in an investigation of the educational backgrounds, the 
professional ratings, and a few aspects of the social and economic 
status of those who teach English and related subjects in the public 
junior colleges. The survey grew out of a feeling that the junior 
college, although the newest field in public education, is one of the 
most significant in the twentieth century. Added to that realization 
was a curiosity arising from the fact that there have been relatively 
few studies focusing on the teaching personnel—unquestionably the 
most important single factor in the success of any plan of education. 
In particular the writer was curious about instructors of English. 

Presented in this condensed summary, then, is a portrait of the 
typical instructor of English in the junior colleges of seven western 
states—Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Utah. It is a conjecture—but a conjecture only—that 
the portrait would be nearly identical if it were a characterization 
of the typical instructor of junior college English of the entire nation. 

Just a word as to how the report was assembled. The findings are 
based partly on 1940-41 catalogue descriptions of 128 instructors 
but mainly on questionnaires answered by 87 instructors of English 
and by 51 administrators of 52 public junior colleges of the seven 
states already mentioned. 

Here is the typical instructor of English (including literature, 


* Recently a graduate student at Colorado State College of Education, where the 
writer conducted an investigation upon which this article and a Master of Arts thesis, 
Status of the Instructors of English in the Public J unior Colleges of Colorado and Adjoining 
States, are based. 
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journalism, speech, and dramatics) in the public junior colleges of 
the mountain-and-plains West. 

He—or perhaps one should say ‘‘she’’—holds the Master’s degree 
and has just a little advanced graduate work. In the entire region, 
only one individual had the Ph.D. at the time the questionnaires 
were returned. Indeed, a majority of the presidents and other ad- 
ministrators either are only lukewarm in their advocacy of the Ph.D. 
or actually frown upon it. The Master’s has been acquired within 
the last five years. Those few without this degree are usually on 
staffs of small schools where the salary schedule is not favorable. 

The average instructor’s academic background is broad except for 
the fact that he has usually neglected the sciences—especially the 
physical sciences—and mathematics in his educational preparation. 
That he probably is free from provincialism is indicated by the fact 
that the sources of higher education of the eighty-seven persons who 
are being condensed into the one “typical” capsule represent thirty- 
one states and three foreign countries. Further, he has engaged in 
either undergraduate or graduate study, or both, in some univer- 
sity; however, he has also attended four-year standard colleges and 
teachers’ colleges frequently. 

He has traveled extensively in the United States. In a few in- 
stances, he has some foreign travel to his credit. But his knowledge 
of foreign languages is far from phenomenal: he can read one and 
speak none. It is the atypical rather than the typical instructor who 
has a speaking and reading knowledge of three languages in addi- 
tion to English. 

The typical instructor of English in the junior college has been 
in his present position seven years, faculty turnover being lower in 
the large institutions than in the smaller ones. Previously, he was a 
teacher in tLe high school for five and one-half years. The sad ele- 
ment is that he does not measure up to the expectations of the typi- 
cal administrator, who prefers that the instructors in his junior col- 
lege have some teaching experience in both the secondary school and 
the college or university. He has had no work experience other than 
teaching. 

It is almost impossible to draw the typical figure in the matter of 
geographical distribution of previous teaching experience. On one 
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hand, it would seem that the danger of provincialism is negligible, 


since the eighty-seven who reported have taught in twenty-six states 
and in China, France, and Puerto Rico. On the other hand, though, 
more than half have never taught outside the state in which they 
are now employed. 

No professorial title or rank other than that of instructor is as- 
signed to the instructor of English in the junior college. He devotes 
seventeen hours per week to actual classroom teaching. The twenty 
hours per week he devotes to regular duties outside of teaching 
bring the total to thirty-seven. He has two regular duties in addi- 
tion to directing classroom procedure, the most frequent assignment 
being supervising publications and the second, directing dramatics. 
On the average, the full-time instructor of English in the junior col- 
lege has 135 students in his combined classes. 

Since limited enrolments and small teaching staffs make it neces- 
sary in many schools to have instructors conduct classes in several 
departments, the typical instructor has one class outside the English 
division. This additional class is usually a foreign language or one 
of the social studies. His teaching of English comes within his major 
or at least his minor, but the teaching duties outside the depart- 
ment do not necessarily coincide with either major or minor. 

The average instructor of English is a full-time member of the 
staff of the junior college; however, 37 per cent have some classes 
elsewhere, almost invariably in the high school. 

The very important matter of remuneration finds the typical 
instructor midway between two great extremes, one very unfortu- 
nate and the other more desirable. The average annual salary is 
$1,712.53. This is lower than averages reported in other studies by 
writers on the junior college. One of two conclusions may be ar- 
rived at from this fact: that English instructors receive salaries lower 
than those of instructors in other departments or that the geograph- 
ic region included in this survey has a lower salary average than that 
of some other regions or of the nation as a whole. The second con- 
clusion is probably nearer validity than the other. 

In nearly all findings, the typical instructor was assigned to a 
position on a continuum between two extremes, these often far re- 
moved from one another. In the matter of salary, these extremes are 
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particularly widely separated. During the past academic year sever- 
al instructors were receiving an annual salary of less than $1,000.00. 
One full-time instructor of a Kansas junior college received $810.00. 
The other extreme, $3,523.78, was found in a large junior college of 
Arizona. As may be expected, the large schools have more favorable 
schedules than the small ones. Likewise, there is a vast range from 
one state to the next. 

In referring to the typical instructor, the pronoun “‘he” has been 
used in the generic sense: about 60 per cent of the total are women. 
The proportion of women is higher in small schools and lower in 
large ones, salary perhaps serving as the determining factor. In in- 
stitutions with enrolments over five hundred, 60 per cent of the in- 
structors of English are men. 

The typical junior college English instructor has had no research 
or other material accepted for publication. The reason for this may 
be in part that the average junior college instructor is not a research 
scholar as is the professor in the university, the emphasis of the two 
types of institutions being in entirely different directions in present 
practice. 

Either from necessity or from choice, or perhaps from both, the 
junior college instructor of English ranks high in participation in 
organizations and committees of a professional nature. On the aver- 
age, he holds membership in three professional organizations. Com- 
munity participation, however, is much lighter than professional. 
The average instructor participates in only one social organization 
or community or civic group. 

How near this photograph comes to being a true representation 
of the typical junior college instructor of the entire nation could be 
determined only by extending the scope of the present study. It is 
to be doubted, though, that the picture would differ greatly from 
the present one, even if it were set up from a summary of a nation- 
wide survey. 

Now to the most important question: Are the educational prepa- 
ration and the professional status of the instructors of English in the 
junior college sufficiently high for competent and dynamic instruc- 
tion? 











WEAKNESSES IN THE SOCIAL CONVERSATION 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WILLIAM M. TIMMONS" 


The importance of the art of social conversation has long been 
recognized. Numerous books, essays, and articles have been written 
on the subject. Their number is indicated in some degree by Profes- 
sor Oliver’s “‘working”’ bibliography.? Although it does not pretend 
to be complete, it contains two hundred and fifty-three items. A 
very few of the writings on the subject report investigations pertain- 
ing to some aspect of conversation. A somewhat larger number dis- 
cuss methods of teaching the art. From these writings and from ex- 
perience it appears that one of the chief difficulties in teaching con- 
versation, aside from whether it should be taught directly or in- 
directly,’ is how to diagnose the weaknesses and the strong points of 
the students who are being taught. For without knowledge of the 
proficiencies and deficiencies of his students the teacher probably 
fails to adapt his teaching to the needs of his students. 

It is the purpose of this article to report a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the undesirable social conversational traits of seventy-eight 
college students enrolled in a beginning speech course. ‘The value of 
the article is twofold. In so far as the students studied are represent- 
ative of college students in general, the weaknesses found are prob- 
ably also present in the conversations of other college students. It is 
the writer’s opinion, based on observation rather than on rigid in- 
vestigation, that the same weaknesses are found in the conversations 
of high-school students and adults. In any event, the undesirable 
traits reported are bad habits to be eradicated wherever found. In 
teaching social conversation, emphasis can be placed on the correc- 

t Assistant professor of speech, Ohio State University; formerly teacher of speech in 


one high school and two colleges; author of Decisions and Attitudes as Outcomes of the 
Discussion of a Social Problem (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939). 


2 Robert T. Oliver, “A Working Bibliography on Conversation,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XX (1934), 524-35. 

3 This problem is treated by the writer in “Teaching Social Conversation,” Southern 
Speech Bulletin, 1V (March, 1939), 1-7. 
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tion of those undesirable traits most frequently present. A second 
value lies not in the findings but in the method. Any teacher may 
make a similar diagnosis of his own students. His own findings then 
may be used to guide his teaching. 

In the present investigation of the weaknesses of the social con- 
versation of college students an attempt is made to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What undesirable traits occur most frequently in 
the conversations of the college students? What ones occur most fre- 
quently in the conversations of girls according to girls, in those of 
boys according to boys, in those of girls according to boys, and in 
those of boys according to girls? 

The data were secured by having each of the seventy-eight stu- 
dents enrolled in beginning speech classes taught by the writer rate 
as many of the specific conversations of his fellows as he felt equipped 
to judge. Since the check list used for this rating was constructed co- 
operatively by the students and their instructor on the basis of nu- 
merous discussions and assigned readings, the students were very 
familiar with the implications of each item in the check list. The 
seventy-nine items included are presented here. 


POSSIBLE UNDESIRABLE TRAITS OF CONVERSATIONALISTS 


I. Delivery C. General impressions of delivery 
A. Vocal delivery 1. Exhibits forwardness 

1. Has poor pronunciation of 2. Exhibits timidity or embar- 
words rassment 

2. Has inaccurate pronuncia- 3. Shows lack of animation 
tion of sounds 4. Shows too much animation 

3. Hasundesirable vocal quality 5. Does not give impression of 

4. Has inappropriate pitch level sincerity 

5. Talks in monotone II. Attitudes of the participant toward 

6. Has too much pitch variation others 

7. Has inappropriate melody A. Expresses inappropriate social 

8. Talks too rapidly attitude 

9. Talks jerkily B. Talks too much 

10. Talks too slowly C. Talks too little 

B. Bodily delivery D. Lacks tact and courtesy 

1. Uses inappropriate posture E. Is overtactful or overpolite 

2. Uses inappropriate move- F. Lacks attentiveness 
ment G. Tends to lead the conversation 

3. Uses inappropriate facial ex- too much 
pression H. Tends to lead the conversation 

4. Has inappropriate general too little 


appearance Shows too little interest in others 








ITT, 


J. Shows too much interest in others 

K. Ignores some of the people pres- 
ent 

Content and topics 

A. Tends to say wrong things 

B. Argues too much 

C. Makes arguments too personal 

D. Makes arguments too violent 
and blunt 

E. Presents content uninteresting 
to participants 

F. Changes topics too readily 

G. Adheres to topic too long 

H. Reverts to old topic after an- 
other has been introduced 

I. Talks too much of himself and 
his own experiences 

J. Talks on tabooed topics 

K. Talks on concrete topics 

L. Talks on abstract topics 

M. Tells stories, movie plots, etc. 

N. Selects too serious topics 

O. Selects too light topics 

P. Talks too much of the weaknesses 
of other people 

Q. Uses too much humor 

R. Uses inappropriate humor 

S. Insists on facts being exact 

T. Insists on discussing facts rather 
than opinions concerning facts 

Background, training, and prepara- 

tion 

A. Lacks adequate knowledge of the 
topic 

B. Lacks breadth of interests 

C. Lacks depth of interests 

D. Lacks information on topics of 
interest to his friends 

E. Lacks practice in the art 

F. Prepares insufficiently 
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VI. 


G. Prepares too much (has a “‘line,”’ 
etc.) 

Environment 

A. Chooses inappropriate places for 
the topic of conversation 

B. Fails to arrange appropriate en- 
vironmental elements 

C. Fails to let the conversation de- 
velop from environment 

D. Uses only topics developing from 
the surroundings 

Composition 

A. Individual contributions are too 
long 

B. Individual contributions are too 
short 

C. Has an inadequate command and 
choice of words 

D. Uses too much slang 

E. Speaks too formally (wording is 
too formal) 

F. Fails to respond to what last 
speaker says 

G. Opens conversations poorly 

H. Closes conversations poorly 

I. Uses poor grammar 

Miscellaneous items 

A. Is not able to draw out the un- 
willing talker 

B. Interrupts too much 

C. Interrupts too infrequently 

D. Takes “words out of mouth” of 
other speaker 

E. Tends to be too serious 

F. Tends to “‘wise-crack”’ 

G. Tends to be hesitant in admit- 
ting ignorance or error 

H. Does not adhere to conventional 
etiquette 

I. Avoids conversation with some 
people 


The following instructions accompanied the check list: 

Check those items which you feel represent undesirable traits in the con- 
versationalist being considered. If an item represents a trait which you find 
either desirable or producing no ill effect, do not check it. Check only those 
traits which you consider undesirable. Indicate at the head of each column the 
name of the conversationalist being considered. 
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In the investigation here reported the seventy-eight students rated 
one another a total of five hundred and seventy-five times, or on the 


TABLE 


l 
| 
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WEAKNESS 


Girls-Girls| Boys-Boys| Girls-E 


Is not able 1 to puny out the unwilling! 
talker... 
Shows lack of animation 
Talks too rapidly | 
Tends to lead the conversation too! 
little 
Talks too little 
Individual contributions are too short! 
Exhibits timidity or embarrassment. . | 
Has undesirable vocal quality 
Exhibits forwardness 
Uses too much slang 


Interrupts too much 

Tends to lead conversation too much. | 

Has inaccurate pronunciation of 
sounds 

Uses inappropriz ite facial expression 

Tends to be too serious 


Talks too much 

Argues too much 

Ignores some of the people present 
Lacks practice in the art 
Lacks breadth of interests 


Tends to ‘‘wise-crack”’ 

Shows too much animation 
Shows too little interest in others 
Talks in monotone 
Does not give impression of sincerity iy, 


* The following items, ranking among the first fifteen for certain subgroups (with ranks as ———— 
in parentheses) are not included above because of low total frequency: 
boys: prepares too much (104), uses only topics developing from fengenlines (123), 
hows too much Cbesent in others (15). Boys-girls 
tions poorly (94), talks jerkily (14), prepares too much (14). 


average slightly more than seven ratings of the conversation of each 
student enrolled in the classes. 
Table 1 indicates the ranks of the twenty-five most frequently 
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1* 
RANK OF THE TWENTY-FIVE MOST FREQUENTLY CHECKED CONVERSATIONAL 
WEAKNESSES OF EACH SEX GROUP ACCORDING TO 
SAME OR OPPOSITE SEX 


Rank OF Eacu Sex AccorpING 
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has poor pronunciation of words (64), opens conversa- 
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checked items for the total group as well as for the subgroups.4 We 
are interested mainly in the fifteen or sixteen highest-ranking items 
for all students and for each subgroup. In all cases the fifteen or six- 
teen most frequently checked items were found in 15 per cent or more 
of the conversations. It is assumed that those found in that propor- 
tion are worthy of consideration in teaching conversation. The table 
includes twenty-five items, rather than fifteen or sixteen, so that the 
most of the highest-ranking items for each subgroup would be in- 
cluded. 

The answer to the first question concerning the undesirable traits 
occurring most frequently in the conversations of all college students 
may be secured from the fourth column of the table. The first-rank- 
ing item—the inability to draw out the unwilling talker—was 
checked in slightly more than 25 per cent of all ratings. The items 
ranked 143 were checked in about 15 per cent of the ratings. 

It is interesting to note that the most frequently mentioned un- 
desirable traits to a considerable degree fall into selected categories 
rather than being distributed equally throughout all. Ten of the fif- 
teen most frequently noted items pertain to delivery or attitudes of 
the participants toward others; that is, two-thirds of the fifteen fall 
into two categories, although only thirty of the seventy-nine items in 
the check list are in these categories. The categories referred to are 
the general headings under which the specific items in the check list 
are stated. Among the fifteen most frequently mentioned weak- 
nesses, none pertains to content, background, and environment. 
Two are listed under “composition” and three under ‘“miscellane- 
ous.” 

We come now to a consideration of the second question: What 
weaknesses occur most frequently in the conversations of four sub- 
groups? The five hundred and seventy-five ratings can be classified 
into four groups on the basis of the sex of the rater and of the rated. 
Thus we can consider the weaknesses of the conversations of four 
subgroups: (1) girls according to girls (126 ratings) (2) boys accord- 

4A table (too long for publication) showing the rank and frequency with which all 


items were checked for all students and for all subgroups will be sent by the writer to 
any reader requesting it. 
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ing to boys (323 ratings), (3) girls according to boys (49 ratings), and 
(4) boys according to girls (77 ratings). 

The most frequently checked weaknesses in the conversations of 
girls according to girls may be secured from the first column of the 
table and the accompanying note. The undesirable traits ranking 
among the first sixteen are of interest to us, for all these were checked 
in at least 15 per cent of the ratings of this type. Most are either 
items of delivery or involve the attitude of one participant toward 
the others. No weakness involving content, topics, background, 
training, preparation, and the environment rank among the sixteen 
most frequently mentioned. One item only—making individual con- 
tributions too brief—is a matter of “composition.”’ Two items—in- 
terrupting too much and not being able to draw out the unwilling 
talker—are classified as “miscellaneous.” It is interesting to note 
that the items tied for the forty-second ranking were checked in over 
8 per cent of the ratings of this type, indicating that over one-half the 
items were checked somewhat frequently. 

The second column of the table shows the fifteen traits most fre- 
quently checked in the conversations of boys according to boys. 
Again these fifteen were checked in at least 15 per cent of the ratings 
of this type. As with the conversations of girls according to girls, the 
most frequently mentioned weaknesses involve either delivery or the 
attitude of one participant toward the others. An item of content— 
tending to argue too much—and an item of background and train- 
ing—lacking practice in the art—tend to differentiate the boy-to-boy 
conversations from the girl-to-girl ones. The fact that the trait rank- 
ing forty-seventh, preparing too much, was checked in over 8 per 
cent of the ratings of this type indicates again that over one-half of 
the items were checked somewhat frequently. 

The sixteen most frequently checked conversational weaknesses of 
girls according to boys, all noted in at least 15 per cent of the ratings 
of this type, may be found in the third column of the table and its 
accompanying note. In the conversations of girls in girl-boy situa- 
tions some new weaknesses get frequent mention. There are, it is 
true, the usual weaknesses involving delivery and the attitude of the 
participant toward the others. In addition, there are the tendencies 
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on the part of the girls, according to the boys, to prepare too much 
and to lack breadth of interests and to use only topics developing 
from the surroundings. It is again interesting to note that the items 
tied for the forty-fifth ranking were checked in over 6 per cent of the 
ratings of this type, indicating that well over one-half the traits 
listed were fairly prevalent. 

In the fourth column of the table and the accompanying note one 
can find the fifteen most frequently checked weaknesses in the con- 
versations of boys according to girls. Again, all the fifteen were 
checked in at least 15 per cent of the ratings of this type. In these 
conversations of boys in boy-girl situations we note again among the 
frequently mentioned weaknesses the prominence of those involving 
delivery and the attitude of the participant. As in the case of girls 
according to boys, there is here the tendency to use a “‘line.”” New 
weaknesses in boys’ conversations with girls, according to the girls, 
are the tendencies to open conversations poorly and to “wise-crack.”’ 
Items tied for the forty-second ranking were checked in over 6 per 
cent of the ratings of this type, showing again that over one-half the 
items were found fairly often. 

A few additional comments may be made concerning the traits 
tending to characterize the subgroups. Tending to lead the conversa- 
tion too little is much more frequently mentioned by the opposite 
than by the same sex. Talking too little has high rank in all sub- 
groups except in the girl-girl situations. That individual contribu- 
tions are too short is more prominent as a weakness when rating the 
opposite sex than when rating the same sex. Timidity or embarrass- 
ment is given prominent mention in the ratings of all subgroups with 
the exception of the girls according to boys. Undesirable vocal qual- 
ity is much more frequently noted by the same than by the opposite 
sex. Exhibiting forwardness is ranked thirtieth in conversations of 
boys according to girls, although it ranks in the first ten for all other 
subgroups. Slang is more frequently noted in the conversations of 
girls than of boys. Interrupting too much is a much greater problem 
in conversations involving the same sex than in those involving 
members of both sexes. Inappropriate facial expression seems to be a 
much more serious problem with girls than with boys, regardless of 
the sex of the others involved. Tending to be too serious is much 
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more frequently noted by the same than by the opposite sex. One 
cannot, of course, be certain that these differences are differences in 
conversational habits. It may be that some habits are more objec- 
tionable in one situation than in another or in one sex than in the 
other. 

Considering the nature of the data and their reliability, one 
doubts whether a more careful analysis should be made. For exam- 
ple, there is no assurance that all students were equally capable ob- 
servers, that all placed equal emphasis on the items in all categories, 
or that they all interpreted the items in the check list similarly. In- 
asmuch as the check list was constructed co-operatively in classroom 
discussions, it is probable that the students tended to agree in their 
interpretations of the items. Some, however, probably not only were 
more critical in their observations but also could recall the situations 
in greater detail. These limitations make comparisons among the 
subgroups hazardous. Other studies more carefully controlled are 
needed before one can say with assurance that the sexes differ sig- 
nificantly under various conditions in their conversational weak- 
nesses. The undesirable traits noted frequently, however, are un- 
doubtedly worthy of consideration, even though it is possible that 
not all weaknesses have been noted. If other participants note traits 
as weaknesses, for the purpose of getting along well with one’s fel- 
lows those characteristics must be considered weaknesses. As such, 
those mentioned with a fair degree of frequency should be considered 
in teaching social conversation. The teacher of conversation who 
feels that his students vary somewhat from those in this investiga- 
tion should feel free to make his own diagnosis by using the writer’s 
check list or by improving the method. The procedure is particularly 
adaptable for individual student diagnosis. With several ratings of 
the conversation of a student it may be assumed that the combined 
rating gives a fairly accurate picture of a student’s conversational 
weaknesses. 














THE OLD SECRETARY 


For three or more generations the old secretary that stood in the 
parlor, its pigeonholes stuffed with old letters and receipted bills, 
was for most of America its intellectual and spiritual powerhouse. 
For on the two shelves below was the library, the domestic center of 
America’s literary life. 

Few, if any, of the twenty or more volumes had ever seen a book- 
store. The theological division, consisting of the Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, was acquired through the church; in addition, mother had 
received Jn His Steps as a prize for reciting ““Tell me that I hate the 
bowl, Hate is a feeble word” at a Children’s Day program. The 
political section boasted a ten-volume set of Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, accepted in lieu of the last payment on a horse. Eco- 
nomics was represented by Hog Breeding and Poultry Raising for 
Profit, purchased through the mail-order catalogue. The door-to- 
door agent, who for sixty years wandered through the highways and 
byways of America spreading sweetness and light, worked Aunt Sue 
for a dictionary and persuaded father to complete the reference sec- 
tion with that indispensable compendium of all knowledge, The 
Book of Facts, available to the intelligent electorate of America at 
$4.90, $5.90, $9.90, and, in black morocco with red corners and 
pages edged with gold, $14.90. Belles-lettres, already graced by the 
Elementary Spelling Book, a McGuffey reader, and Uncle Irwin’s 
bequest of a broken set of Washington Irving, was further aug- 
mented, under the impulse of the salesman’s superb educational pat- 
ter, by the Home Book of Verse. This last had the unqualified in- 
dorsement of three elementary-school teachers in the near-by village 
and of the superintendent of schools. Biological science was fully 
represented by a set of books about what a young boy, young girl, 
young man, young husband, etc., should know. A young boy found 
What a Young Boy Should Know rather dull and What a Young Girl 
Should Know curiously vague and disappointing. 

But Pilgrim’s Progress, with its pictures of Christian’s battle with 
Apollyon and of angels throwing a sinner into the sulphureous pit, 
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might fascinate him. And in the Home Book of Verse he became ac- 
quainted with Felicia Hemans and Helen Hunt Jackson and Casa- 
bianca and Norval of the Grampian Hills and Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere and John P. Robinson, who wouldn’t vote for Governor B., and 
the sailor who was cook and captain and bos’n and midshipmite and 
crew of the captain’s gig. And from Robert Sherk’s library he could 
borrow Black Beauty and Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Ten Nights in a 
Barroom. 

Today the old secretary, which was for more than half a century 
the cultural sparkplug of America, has been supplanted by the radio 
and the magazine rack, and there is a box of textbooks up in the 


attic. 
ANDREW GREEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


TO HERACLITUS THE ANCIENT 


W. EDWARD CLARK’ 


Change: rushing waters sounding change. 
Fleet the cycle constant in the process. 
Cobalt ashen drops the dingy moon 


with loosened hawsers other side the world 
lifting the chill of Jupiter and light 
like breath of mint and shivery as a jell: 


running footsteps blotted in wet grass: 
from out the sky the raucous of the cocks: 
cool cool languish of the winds: 


a man high spirited like leap of wild fawn, 
head shocked as with a wisp of hartshorne: 
so the heart, inebriate of self, 


jingles of godhead generous to death, 
crucifies the earth, forgets, forgets 
here in a little while the night returns. 


* Formerly a teacher of English in Omaha; now in the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army. 
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THE DICTIONARY HABIT AND GROWTH 
IN VOCABULARY 


Do we place too much reliance in the dictionary method of increasing 
one’s vocabulary? All high-school and college textbooks in composition 
and rhetoric agree that one of the best methods of increasing one’s vo- 
cabulary is to look up unfamiliar words in the dictionary. The following 
experiment, however, raises some questions. 

The instructor gave a multiple-choice vocabulary test of eighteen words 
to eighty-three college freshmen. These eighteen words had all been 


TABLE 1 
First | Second First Second 
Words Looked Up in Rosse vn Words Looked Upin | _ Test Tent 
the Dictionary wpered Cum the Dictionary @Percent- | (Percent- 
age | age age age 
| Correct) | Correct) Correct) | Correct) 
1. inextricable 93.3 75.9 10. cleavage 51.8 69.9 
2. epithet | 44.6 45.8 Il. vagary 30.0 $3.7 
3. premise 44.6 37.3 || 12. grotesque 59.0 | 63.9 
4. construe 2.2 32.5 || 13. aberration 31.3. | 30.1 
5. contravene. 9.6 10.8 || 14. redress. . 50.1 36.1 
6. equivocal 31.3 37-3. || 15. dictum... 59.0 67.5 
7. indigent. 18.1 16.9 16. multifarious 38.6 41.0 
8. dogma 42.2 57.8 17. expedient 9.6 16.9 
9. fetish | 35.0 37.3 || 18. inalienable...... | 55-4 | 62.7 
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chosen from a single essay in the freshman book of readings. The next 
week the reading of this essay was assigned for home work. At the next 
class meeting the students brought their book of readings and a good 
desk-size dictionary to class. The instructor dictated the list of eighteen 
words to them, pointed out the page and line where each occurred, and 
asked the students to look up and write out definitions for all eighteen 
words. Four weeks later the instructor tested the students on the words 
with the same multiple-choice vocabulary test which they had previously 
taken. If looking up the words in the dictionary had permanently in- 
creased the students’ vocabularies, their scores on the second test should 
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have been much higher than their scores on the first test. Table 1 shows 
the percentage of correct answers on each test for each word. 

Comparing the scores we find that in words 8 and 10 there is a signifi- 
cant gain in the second score, but in words 4 and 14 there is a significant 
loss. The scores are higher for thirteen of the words in the second test, 
but in five of the words the second scores are actually lower than the 
first scores. On the first test 40.3 per cent of all answers were correct, 
and on the second test 42.9 per cent were correct. 

Analyzing the scores from the viewpoint of individual students, we 
find the results shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Score No. Students Score No. Students 
Five less errors. & Same score... 14 
Four less errors. 5 One more error 15 
Three less errors Two more errors. f 
Two less errors I Three more errors.... 8 


One less error 


“I Ww oO 


Obviously many of the differences between the first and second sets 
of scores are due to differences in guessing. Certainly the improvement in 
the second test is slight, almost negligible. 

Of course the experiment is not conclusive. For example, the number 
of words looked up within a single hour may have been too large. But 
the experiment does point out the need for extensive research in the field. 
It should be possible, even if it is not easy, to get objective answers to 
some of the following questions: 

1. How often must a student look up a word before he remembers the 
definition? 

2. Which words should students look up? The advice so frequently 
given by textbooks and teachers—‘ Look up every word you don’t under- 
stand”—is obviously futile and unwise—futile because students meet 
many thousands of words they do not understand and they do not have 
time to look them all up, and unwise because they could not possibly re- 
member the meanings of many new words if they looked up thousands of 
them. 

3. How much information should the student try to find about each 
word? 

4. How long does it take a student to find a word in the dictionary 
and to understand the definition? 
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5. At what grade level can the use of the dictionary be profitably 
taught? 

6. Which dictionaries are best suited for various age and grade levels? 

7. What arrangement of items in a dictionary definition is most con- 
ducive to learning? 

8. How efficient is the dictionary method of increasing one’s vocabu- 
lary as compared to other methods? 


H. J. Sacus 


LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


NEED, AUXILIARY 

In common with a number of other debatable auxiliaries, need has 
given the grammarians some trouble in classifying and accounting for its 
irregularities. Curme and Goold Brown have dealt rather fully with the 
question, though an examination of the indexes of Jespersen’s four-volume 
work reveals no reference to it. Brown credits Noah Webster with being 
the first to classify the verb, used without inflection in expressions such as 
‘“‘Need she have left so soon?”’ or ‘“‘He need not have paid immediately,” 
as an auxiliary, and confesses that he himself inclines to the classification." 

We find that all verbs recognized as auxiliaries in English show one or 
more of the following peculiarities: (1) taking the infinitive without /o, 
(2) contracting with the negative mot, and (3) defective inflection. Observe 
that need obeys all three: 

1. “Need he come with us?” 

2. “He needn’t come with us.’ 

3. “He (she, it, they, you, I) need make no protest.” 


’ 


A definition of ‘‘auxiliary”’ would be impossible to formulate beyond these 
descriptive facts; but they suffice to place need unmistakably among the 
auxiliaries. Need is unique in that it also has parallel nonauxiliary uses: 

1. “He needs to come with us.” 

2. “They do not need to hurry” (contraction with the negative is, where 
possible, of course always optional). 

3. “I need to think”; “She needs to think’’; etc. 


Comparing the two we find another condition for auxiliary use satisfied— 
that expressed by the Merriam Webster as “usually with some loss of its 
own original signification.”’ The nonauxiliary “He needs to see the doc- 
tor’’ suggests a requirement close to the literal meaning of need; ““Need he 
see the doctor?’’ suggests a more indefinite compulsion. Make the two 


* Goold Brown, Grammar of English Grammars (New York: William Wood, 1884), 
p. 362. 
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phrases in all other respects identical, and the contrast is clear: “Does 
he need to see the doctor now?”’ implies a need for medical attention; 
“Need he see the doctor now?”’ may imply “‘if he is to see him at all,” 
or a number of other notions according to which word is stressed, but 
always something different from the inflected, nonauxiliary does need, and 
tending toward the idea of external constraint rather than that of literal 
requirement or expression of lack within one’s self. The nonauxiliary calls 
for fulfilment of a personal want, the auxiliary for compliance with some- 
thing external. 

The differences of form and meaning, however, are not the only ones; 
there are also certain restrictions of syntax. Let us look at these to see 
how they accord with those of form and meaning. 

One restriction of syntax apparently escaped Brown, but not Curme: 
the fact that in the clearly auxiliary uses need is admissible only in in- 
terrogative sentences or in sentences containing an expressed or implied 
negative. Curme expresses it as follows: 

After the analogy of this usage dare and need are sometimes in questions and 

negative statements employed as subjunctive forms with a twofold force—with 
the force of a past subjunctive imparting a mild tone or with the force of the 
present subjunctive imparting a more positive tone: “‘Dare she now hope for a 
favorable turn of things?” ““Need she worry so?”’ In a more positive tone: “She 
dare not say that again!’’ “He need not ask me for help again!’” 
The ‘‘more positive tone’”’ I do not believe is pertinent to this usage, at 
least where need is concerned, since the tone of the example given is the 
same as the tone in the following two examples: “He doesn’t have to 
ask me for help again’ and “‘He can’t ask me for help again’’—a use in 
which it is implied that ‘‘it would not do him any good if he did’’—a use 
obviously not peculiar to need. But the negativeness and interrogative- 
ness of need is important. The OED states—s.v. need (v.? def. 8)—that 
‘in modern usage the /o is expressed except when the clause has the forms 
it (he, I, etc.) need not, (why) need (it, etc.)?, or is virtually equivalent to 
one of these.’’ And examining the thirty or forty examples cited by Goold 
Brown we find that all those in which need is clearly auxiliary are ame- 
nable to this restriction. 

Although Curme’s statement is correct as far as it goes, it fails to 
analyze the problem completely. Fully stated, need auxiliary is used in 
the following types of sentences, the third of which Curme misses: 

1. Statements in which the need is negatived. 

2. Questions expecting a negative answer. 

3. Statements containing minimizing adverbs. 


* George Curme, Parts of Speech and Accidence (Boston: Heath, 1935), p. 257. 
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Looking at the third of these types first, we find that adverbs with di- 
minishing force—the barely, hardly, only, but, scarcely, seldom, solely, rarely 
class—admit of the auxiliary, especially when the adverb is placed be- 
tween need and the verb that it governs: “It need seldom be required of 
us”; “He need scarcely expect more than that’’; etc. When the adverb 
is itself modified, it may be placed elsewhere: ‘‘She need look at the 
picture only if she wants to.’’ The analogy of these forms with others 
which may positively be called subjunctive is clear in the following ex- 
amples: “All he need do is state his opinion clearly”’; ‘Whatever need be 
done, let it be done expeditiously”’ (compare ‘‘Whatever be the reason” 
for a subjunctive in this construction); ‘‘However much need be said, 
let it wait’’; “Everything he need wish is within his grasp.”” The fore- 
going may all be construed as subjunctive, and the meaning is closely 
similar to parallel uses with minimizing adverbs—the everything in the 
last example, for instance, which calls for need in the subjunctive in its 
subordinate clause, is akin to only in an independent clause, for the iden- 
tical idea may be expressed by ‘‘He need wish for only what is within his 
grasp.’’ What Curme says of need in questions or negative statements, 
namely, that it is employed “‘in subjunctive form” (i.e., uninflected, “‘aux- 
iliary’’), is, therefore, also true of statements containing minimizing ad- 
verbs. 

Sentences of the first type, in which the need is negatived, are com- 
monest in the forms need not (need never, need no plus adverb) and needn’t: 
‘She needn’t hurry’’; ‘““There need never come a time like that’’; “He 
need no more reply than make an outright confession.”” Constructions are 
also common with no transferred as an adjective, where it is the action 
that is essentially negated: ‘“There need be no doubt in your mind”; 
“‘He need under no condition commit himself now’’; ‘‘She need take no 
medicine except what the doctor prescribes.”’ A negative pronoun fulfils 
the same function: “‘She need take nobody with her.’’ Where a negative 
and an affirmative are combined in the same sentence, the auxiliary form 
without éo is used when the negative is the closer: ‘““He need have fear 
not for himself, but for the others.” 

Sentences of the second type include questions both with and without 
an expressed negative which expect a negative answer. Commonest are 
those without an expressed negative: ‘‘Need he show unfriendliness?”’; 
“We ask whether money need absorb all his attention’’; ““Need there be 
more than ten?”’ Though ordinarily an expressed negative in a question 
expects an affirmative answer (‘“Won’t you come with me?” “Of course’’), 
occasionally it is used as a mild prompting of a negative one; when this 
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happens, as it does in “‘Needn’t he do it now?” or “‘Needn’t he show his 
credentials?’’, with the proper intonation, the auxiliary need without to 
is admissible. 

Do the three syntactic peculiarities we have discussed square with the 
peculiarity in meaning that we noted with respect to need, auxiliary? I 
believe that they do. In what kind of sentences involving the idea of ex- 
ternal compulsion would need fit most naturally? Obviously, those having 
a suggestion of permission, asked or given. Permission asked gives us the 
second type, on the model of ‘‘Need I wait any longer?’’, which plainly 
asks for permission to go, or ‘““Need it cost so much?”’, which calls for 
permission to pay less. Permission given results in the first and third 
types: “‘You needn’t wait any longer’’ (i.e., ““You are permitted to go’’); 
‘“‘He need only sign his name”’ (i.e., he is permitted to dispense with the 
other requirements). Psychologically, weed is akin to had better and other 
minced commands and requests in which we tend to use the subjunctive 
out of exaggerated courtesy. With need, however, we go this courtesy 
one better in flat statements on the order of “‘He needs to work as hard 
as he can,” for by putting it this way, that is, with the inflected, non- 
auxiliary form, we imply that he is acting in his own interest—the in- 
flected need giving to understand, as we have already seen, an internal 
requirement. The psychological motive, therefore, calls for the inflected 
form in affirmative statements as much as it calls for the auxiliary in 


other types of sentences. 
Dwicut L. BOLINGER 
WASHBURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


THE MENACE OF THE FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
WORKBOOK 


In my twelve years of teaching freshman English there is no single 
device of the textbook-makers that has so completely won my unqualified 
hatred as has the workbook. All of its virtues are negative, and the pur- 
pose which it serves is unworthy of educational procedure. 

What is this unworthy purpose? you ask, as if you didn’t know. The 
workbook was created to make the teaching of unduly large classes per- 
missible without too much discomfort to the overloaded teacher. If all 
students have the same blanks to fill, with the same meaningless (to 
them) words and phrases, they can likewise be assigned meaningless 
grades by the teacher’s nonchalant use of the answer key. Thus, the 
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problem of individual instruction, which is the only effective instruction 
in the use of language, is hypocritically solved by the introduction of the 
mass drill. 

But, let us get down to specific cases. In the first place, the mass drill 
encourages promiscuous guessing by students who have acquired the 
habit of devoting only as much time as they must to a required assign- 
ment. Now, I do not contend that the elimination of the traditional work- 
book will automatically put an end to all guessing among freshman Eng- 
lish students, but I do insist that there are other devices that would re- 
move 75 per cent of the present temptation. 

In the second place, mass drills permit wholesale copying by unscrupu- 
lous students who are out to pick roses (good grades) without thorns 
(legitimate efforts to understand subject matter). Although there is no 
device perfect enough to guarantee genuine effort on the part of students, 
yet one can by other means make the avoidance of genuine effort much 
more difficult. 

In the third place, the mass drill appears to the student to have no 
actual relation to language requirements of his history, natural science, 
psychology, or mathematics. It creates the psychological attitude in the 
mind of the student that language correctness is a thing apart, a special 
phenomenon designed primarily to give the English teacher something 
to do. 

So what? This is my answer: I suggest that the first remedy for the 
disease of the mass drill is the return to the individualistic methodology 
of the early 1g00’s. Instead of requiring students to classify unrelated 
sentences in a mass drill as simple, compound, or complex, have them 
select from the reading matter of their other subjects ten examples of 
each kind. Require that they record the name of the text, the author, 
and the page from which each is taken. The strict insistence upon the 
documentation of source material will not only prevent the student’s use 
of ready-made patterns from grammar and composition texts but will 
also help him to cultivate the woefully neglected habit of giving credit 
to borrowed sources. 

If you think this individualistic method places an undue burden upon 
the teacher’s time, I beg you to remember that, just as there can be no 
“royal road”’ to learning, neither can there be a “royal road”’ to teaching. 
Of course, where administrative officers insist on oversized classes, such 
a procedure as this cannot work. 

The second remedy, as I see it, is to have each student keep a notebook 
of his own errors in sentence structure, word usage, spelling, etc., and to 
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have the teacher base assignment of exercises upon the composite needs 
of his own class rather than, as is often the case, upon the needs of an- 
other teacher’s class a thousand miles away. In other words, if a teacher 
does not have the perspective or the desire to formulate his own drill 
exercises on an individualistic basis suitable to the particular students 
under his direction, there is very little of value that he can contribute 
to his institution’s solution of the freshman English problem. 

The third remedy, which is most potent, is to abolish all formal fresh- 
man English textbooks and let the teaching of correctness result entirely 
from the student’s efforts, with the generous and painstaking aid of the 
teacher, to improve the sentence structure, diction, word usage, and 
spelling of his required weekly themes. 

So what? Well, if you, too, want to be facetious, I have no choice but 
to propose a “‘ National Association for the Abolition of Freshman English 
Workbooks,” the annual membership fees to be used to reimburse the 
loss of royalty to the competent, sympathetic, well-meaning (no sarcasm 


intended) author. 
Nick AARON Forp 
LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


LANGSTON, OKLAHOMA 


THE SCHOLAR’S FUNERAL 
NATHAN COMFORT STARR’ 


Now shall the timid men stand naked quite; 
Their eyes be-dazed, their pliant shoulders bent 
Beneath the weight of nothings; passion spent 
In plotting parallels, in keeping tight 

Within the hand a fact, till bleachéd white 

It dies. Now shall we hear their smug content 
Anew, and with a swift astonishment, 

Mark how the sparrow tries the eagle’s flight. 
Yet, can their nervous dartings here and there 
Suffice to lift them up, above the din 

Of Babylonish tongues; with fretful care 

To hazard naught, and yet the garland win? 
Dare they now try the eagle’s course to run, 
And turn unflinching eyes toward the sun? 


* Associate professor of English, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
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Can you let me know whether “ different’ is ever followed by “‘than’’? 
N. S. 


Different than is an established construction in present-day English, 
and it has a long literary history in the language. The three words from, 
to, and than following different are equivalent in meaning; but opinion 
about the three is divided, according to Leonard’s Current English Usage. 
If a person who is sure of his social position uses than habitually, there is 
no reason for him to bother about it; but other people might remember 
that an occasional reader or employer is strongly prejudiced against 
than. This sporadic prejudice is a result of a determined attempt by 
prescriptive grammarians to make from the only correct form. 


J. B. McM. 


Since Mr. Marckwardt in the October English Journal classified skating 
in “‘We went skating” as a complement following a verb of incomplete 
predication, two readers, A. C. and T. E. C., have written the ‘‘ Forum” 
that they find it more useful to call skating an adverbial noun. Either 
analysis is of course possible, and both have their merits. 

It seems to me necessary that an advanced class which is scientifically 
analyzing English syntax should classify skating as a complement. The 
main clause is not They went, meaning They departed, with an added modi- 
fier telling where they went; it is rather They went-skating, with went 
serving as a sort of copula. In the sentence They went Tuesday, where 
Tuesday is adverbial, either left or departed could be substituted for went, 
showing that went is the preterite of the full verb go. In They went skating 
the substitution of Jeft or departed is not possible without a change in 
meaning. If the sentence means They departed, and their manner of going 
was by skating, then skating is certainly an adverbial noun, but it is un- 
likely that this meaning would be intended. 

In more elementary classes, which are presumably learning correctness 
rather than analyzing English syntax, it is probably satisfactory to offer 
the simpler explanation of skating as an adverbial noun. But since no 
grammatical error ever involves this construction, the usefulness of the 
68 
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simplified explanation is doubtful; as a matter of pedagogy, I wonder 
whether classes which cannot understand the more subtle analysis ever 


need any analysis of the construction. 
J. B. McM. 


A few readers have inquired about the treatment of the final pronoun 
in such a sentence as J was surprised at its being (he) (him), which was 
discussed in the December issue of the ‘‘ Forum.” There the problem was 
characterized as being not essentially different from any predicative oc- 
currence of the personal pronoun after finite forms of the verb éo be. 

Generally the correspondents point out that the whole phrase its being 
(he) (him) functions as the object of the preposition a#, justifying, there- 
fore, the choice of the objective pronoun him. 

There can be very little quarrel with the logic of such a position; but, 
in view of the »vhilosophy and approach of the authors of this column, 
logic is a pertinent factor only when it is supported by actual usage, by 
the facts of the language. Unfortunately, those descriptive treatments 
of the English language which are based upon actual usage have little to 
say about this somewhat unusual construction. I find no mention of it in 
Jespersen, Poutsma, or Kruisinga; nor is a treatment of it to be found 
in Mitzner’s less recent, but nevertheless sound, three-volume work. 

There is, however, the following brief discussion of this construction 
in Curme’s Syniax, page 33: “‘On the other hand, if the complement is 
predicated of the genitive subject of a gerund, it is in the nominative: ‘I 
was sure of its being he’ (or in loose colloquial speech him).”” Admittedly, 
this statement is unsupported by citations taken from actual usage, but 
it does occur in the work of a careful observer of the language; and in the 
absence of anything more authoritative it was used as a basis for the 
original reply in this department. 

Among the older grammarians there may be found a somewhat con- 
fused discussion of this problem in Goold Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars, chapter iii, Rule VI, observation 6, in which the argument 
based on logic is upheld, although curiously enough the expression itself 


is condemned as bad English. 
A. H. M. 


In your ‘‘ Current English Usage,” published in 1934, I believe, you sanc- 
tioned as in ‘‘ good everyday usage’’ several of the following expressions. I 
am wondering whether you have since published anything in which you com- 
mented further on these usages and whether you have maintained or reversed 
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your former opinions. The expressions that I should like to obtain your latest 
findings on are: 
1. between each (or every) line 
2. the reason is because 
3. better than any brand (other omitted) 
4. anyplace, no place, etc. (for anywhere, etc.) 
5. back of (for behind) 
6. shall and will (being used interchangeably ?) 
7. sequence of tenses (that is, whether it is being carefully or carelessly ob- 
served) 
8. considerable (as a noun for a large amount) 
9. subjunctive were (Is it disappearing?) 
10. I know different (for differently) (Or a good discussion of how to differentiate 
between adjectives and adverbs) 


If you have issued anything about these expressions since your “‘ Current 
English Usage,” will you please give me the names of the publications and 


the price of each. 
ae 2 


Of the ten expressions you mention, “‘Current English Usage”’ did not 
discuss your Nos. 3, 4, and 8, nor to my knowledge have they been con- 
sidered in any subsequent publications of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Anyplace is recorded in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary as colloquial, and I should remind you here that Webster’s does 
not employ the term “‘colloquial’”’ as a condemnation but merely uses it 
to indicate that the expression or word is used in familiar and informal 
situations. The substantive use of considerable is similarly labeled in Web- 
ster, and the Oxford English Dictionary shows citations of this usage from 
1816 on. 

Of the remaining seven expressions from your original list of ten, ‘‘ Cur- 
rent English Usage’’ gave unqualified approval to only two. These were 
Nos. 2 and 5, the reason is because and back of. The first of these is dis- 
cussed more extensively in Marckwardt and Walcott, Facts about 
English Usage (National Council Mono. No. 7), page 31, where citations 
are given to show that it occurs today in literary English. 

‘Current English Usage’’ discusses just two problems of tense se- 
quence. The first, illustrating the back-shifting of the “‘eternal present,” 
as in ‘‘ Galileo discovered that the earth moved,’’ is given unqualified ap- 
proval and is further discussed in Marckwardt and Walcott, page 27, 
where it is classified as literary English. The other problem in tense se- 
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quence considered by “Current English Usage” is that of the use of 
would have, the perfect conditional, in a subordinate clause by attraction 
to a similar use in the main clause: “‘I wouldn’t have said that if I 
thought it would have shocked her.’ This was indicated as “careless 
though not absolutely incorrect’? and, to my knowledge, has not been 
treated in subsequent Council publications. 

Similarly, the ‘‘Current English Usage’’ treatment of the indicative 
for the subjunctive is by no means a blanket approval of this practice, 
since only the expression of a negative condition and of a wish were con- 
sidered, both being approved for informal English. Marckwardt and Wal- 
cott, pages 30 and 37, find both of these to be current in literary English. 
This same problem is also discussed in Fries, American English Grammar 
(National Council Mono. No. 10), pages 103-7. 

Likewise, the “‘Current English Usage” treatment of shall and will 
indicates only that will with a second-person question is ‘‘established”’ 
and that will in a first person declarative statement is “disputable.” 
This does not constitute any basis for assuming that the auxiliaries are 
being used interchangeably. The use of wil/ as a first person declarative 
is discussed by Marckwardt and Walcott, pages 41-42, who find it to be 
current in literary English; will in a second-person question is treated 
on page 29. Fries, in American English Grammar, has an extensive treat- 
ment of this problem (pp. 150-67). 

Similarly, no blanket approval for the use of flat adverbs can be gath- 
ered from ‘“‘Current English Usage,” although there is approval of the 
specific words pretty, quick, and slow and qualified approval of sure, bad, 


fine, likely, and real. Treatments of these particular words in Marckwardt 


and Walcott may be found by consulting the Index, and Fries discusses 
the problem as a whole on his pages 204-6. Each with between was rated 
as ‘“‘disputable”’ in ‘Current English Usage,” not as established, and is 


also discussed in Marckwardt and Walcott, page 44. 
A. H. M. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


At Brooklyn College a course in “American Studies’ has been an- 
nounced. Professors of history and English will conduct the course with 
help from other departments. Original courses will take the place of 
‘stereotyped text-books.”’ For the first term the subject will be the roots 
of the American way of life, and for the second term the subject will be 
the establishment of the American way of life up to 1860. 


A small pamphlet from the University of California Press, entitled 
“They Imitated Humanity So Abominably,” contains a proposal to im- 
prove the standards of university and college dramatics by making the 
work professional. 

A company of competent professional actors would be engaged, who 
would function as a faculty unit, producing plays and constituting a labo- 
ratory for the students. The proposal is written by Charles Coburn and 
indorsed by a large number of America’s best actors and actresses. 


The first issue of Pen and Ink, ‘‘a literary journal for campus talent,” 
was published at the beginning of the year by the students and faculty of 
State College of the University of North Carolina. Two hundred con- 
tributions, mostly themes written for college classes together with a few 
poems, appear in the voluminous first issue. To be published from time 
to time, Pen and Ink may be ordered from the Thistle Press, Box 5336, 
Raleigh, N.C., at 75 cents per number. 


The College Entrance Examination Board has announced a large, un- 
expected increase in the number of registrations for the April Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests. Sixteen thousand seven hundred 
candidates registered. With the April tests the Board began the practice 
of supplying duplicate reports for all candidates, scholarship and admis- 
sion, thus simplifying the work of the colleges in their admissions offices. 
The Board has also sent test scores to more than three hundred schools 
requesting the information on their own students. 

The 1943 series of tests will begin on Saturday, April ro. The Scholastic 
Aptitude Test will be given in the morning and the Achievement Tests, 
including a new one-hour essay test in English, will be given in the after- 
noon. Candidates may choose a maximum of three from the following ten 
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Achievement tests: English, Social Studies, French, German, Latin, or 
Spanish Reading, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Special Relations. 


We have the pleasure of giving our readers the announcement that the 
campaign for new funds for the Kenyon Review has succeeded, thanks to 
the generosity of more than a hundred donors. 

Beginning with the autumn issue, the Review will be larger in size, and 
new subscriptions will be taken at the rate of $3.00 a year, while single 
copies will be sold at $0.75 each. The editors have contracted to fill the 
unexpired subscriptions of the late Southern Review, and its editors, 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren, have joined the Kenyon 
Review staff. 


Since the Institute for Propaganda Analysis has suspended operations 


’ 


“for the duration,”’ its stock of publications has been taken over by the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. These materi- 
als, including the numerous bulletins on such subjects as The Isms, The 
Preparations for World War the Second, Channels of Communication, and 
the like, are available at sharply reduced prices. The Group Leader’s Guide 
io Propaganda Analysis, for example, has been reduced from $1.50 to 
$0.75 a copy, and only $0.25 each on lots of one hundred or more. 


The first issue of the Bulletin of the Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English appeared June 1. It is hoped that a regularly published leaflet for 
the exchange of ideas will develop. 


The Haskins medal of the Medieval Academy of America has been 
awarded posthumously to Dr. John M. Manly, professor of English at 
the University of Chicago until his death in 1940. The award, established 
in 1940, was given to Dr. Manly for his scholarly work in editing The Text 
of The Canterbury Tales. 


As announced in the Service Bulletin of the FREC, in May, 104 teacher- 
training institutions, distributed in thirty-six states, offered courses in 
education by radio during the summer session. This is an increase of 30 
per cent over the 1941 summer session. Of the 104 institutions, 64 report- 
ed one course in radio; the others reported from two to seven courses. 


THE PERIODICALS 


College educators, to judge by their public statements on the condition 
of liberal studies, have turned from complacency to alarm. In ‘‘Higher 
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Education and the War”’ (Journal of Higher Education for June) Robert E. 
Spiller shows that the main result of the schools’ emergency has been a 
dislocation of the traditional 8-4-4 plan of American education. In order 
to keep up enrolments, which showed no serious decline in 1941-42, col- 
leges lowered entrance requirements and accepted larger freshman classes. 
In January the Association of American Colleges indorsed acceleration of 
college programs, thus fostering the three-year college course, which had 
already been generally adopted in principle. Enrolment in junior colleges 
increased by 13 per cent during the year. The cold, hard fact is that Amer- 
ican colleges have been forced to set a terminal point for higher education 
approximately at the junior-college level. The four-year college is 
squeezed between the upper and nether millstones of the junior college and 
the graduate school. 

A second aspect of the college’s adjustment to the war is the increased 
emphrsis on “vocational training,” which ranges from hasty instruction 
in first aid to special two- or three-year courses in physics or engineering. 
Special work also diverts resources of the colleges from undergraduate 
teaching; and there is a growing shortage of instruction for elementary 
courses, particularly in large universities. Not only is the period of higher 
liberal education shortened, at least for the duration, but many students 
who would normally continue in liberal studies now turn to vocational 
training. 

President Roosevelt has said: “*. . . . it will be futile to win the war un- 
less during its winning we lay the foundation for the kind of peace and 
readjustment that will guarantee the preservation of those aspects of 
American life for which the war is fought.’’ How are colleges and uni- 
versities helping to lay this foundation? The movement to make the study 
of American literature the core of all study of literature—a movement 
dating back not more than twenty-five years—is growing. Like the high 
schools, the colleges have also reformed, though the process is much re- 
tarded, by instituting the rounded study of American civilization, in 
which literature becomes, not an esoteric pastime, but an index to the 
understanding of life. Harvard led the way. Recently Princeton and Wil- 
liams announced plans of co-ordinated study in American civilization, and 
similar plans are being discussed throughout the nation. Liberal educa- 
tion will survive only if it can adjust its forms to circumstantial demands 
without changing its aims and its principles. 


In “The War and the Humanities” (Virginia Quarterly Review for 
spring) Stuart Gerry Brown points out that teachers of the liberal arts 
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are challenged to see clearly their past failure to assume moral responsi- 
bility, to abjure the arrogance of the literary “‘scientist,’’ and to help our 
students to a critical understanding of the great literature. Nowhere in 
the history of mankind is the terrible and inevitable downfall of over- 
weening human arrogance so clearly and so movingly set forth as in 
Oedipus, King Lear, or Faust. In the great books we shall find how in the 
past men of lawlessness have unleashed the terrible evils of our time and 
how men of courage and discipline have met and overcome them. We 
shall find that the great lesson which men of genius have put into their 
imaginative constructions of the human situation has always been the les- 
son of humility. 


From England, Frank Swinnerton reviews the condition of ““The Writer 
in Wartime” (in the August Harper’s). Unlike the poets of World War I, 
the youth of today are writing little significant poetry; and the pressure of 
this war upon civilian life may have stifled poetry in those still at home. 
Soldiers are thinking, talking, discussing, and reading a far more serious 
type of books from that popular in the last war. It is in thought and action 
that the younger generation will first show its mettle. 

The established writers, generally, are in the armed forces or working 
in either the British Ministry of Information or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Those in service, to name only a few, include A. P. Herbert, 
Christopher Hollis, John Strachey, Evelyn Waugh, R. C. Hutchinson, and 
Peter Fleming. In the Ministry of Information many distinguished writ- 
ers have learned that the English public want facts—about other coun- 
tries, their politics, trade, domestic life and thought; about the history of 
the allied countries; about the French collapse. Since in this war John 
Smith has as much at stake as any intellectual aristocrat, the information 
to be given must touch every aspect of life in wartime and must be given 
to the whole people. Such writers as Phyllis Bentley, Theodora Benson, 
C. Day Lewis, Frank Swinnerton, and Sylvia Thompson are traveling 
and lecturing throughout England. Hugh Walpole died in this service as 
a result of overstrain. On the air, J. B. Priestley has been an outstanding 
success. Others, including Rebecca West and John Brophy, are superin- 
tending broadcasts to foreign countries and to the Dominions. 

The publishing of books in England has been severely retarded by the 
destruction of publishing companies during air raids and by the paper 
shortage, which makes the problem of reprints desperate. A threatened 
purchase tax on books, however, was averted. The demand for books has 
steadily increased for informative studies of the French collapse, of Russia 
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and the United States, of the economic and social world to come after the 
war. Books in the “Penguin Series” are read in large numbers by soldiers 
and factory workers. 

Thought is changing so rapidly in England that any prophecy may be 
falsified. Mr. Spender, for example, is moving fast away from his own 
past certainties toward a more liberal view of life. Britain has greatly en- 
dured, has rediscovered her own strength. Among the people have de- 
veloped a unity and a mutual tolerance which, if continued after the war, 
will abolish all bad sense of class. If the writers speak for their country, 
as they probably will, they will raise English literature once again to a 
high place. 


In ‘‘The Sense of the Past” (Partisan Review for May-June) Lionel 
Trilling arbitrates between extremists of the scientific point of view who 
forget the experience of literature for the sake of the historical fact and 
extremists among literary critics who fail to recognize that the historical 
nature of literature must be part of the aesthetic experience. Literature 
is historical (1) in the sense that it records personal or social events; (2) in 
the sense that the writer is necessarily aware of the past of his own art— 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent’? work together; and (3) in the 
sense that ‘‘pastness,” or the ‘‘tone of time,” as Henry James spoke of it, 
is a certain quality of the aesthetic perception. We take pleasure in music 
of the eighteenth century, for example, whereas we feel that a twentieth- 
century imitation is pastiche and less pleasurable. Without a sense of the 
past the audience could not make the enormous imaginative leap neces- 
sary in responding to Hamlet. By the sense of the past we feel Shakespeare 
or Wordsworth as alive and present; if we tried to make them literally 
contemporaneous, their works would seem monstrous or invalid. 

But if the historical sense is always with us, it must be refined and made 
more exact. We may complicate our sense of the past by following these 
suggestions: We must keep before our minds the problem of what rela- 
tion expression has to feeling. To insist, as Professor Stoll does, that 
‘“‘convention”’ is not “‘life’”’ is to deny the fact that, though Shakespeare 
and his audience were aware of convention, they were conscious of life, 
translating in life-terms all that went on on the stage. Professors Lovejoy 
and Whitehead have taught us to look for the assumed, not the expressed, 
ideas of an age—those ideas which seemed in the past so obvious as to 
be taken for granted. We must question the assumption which gives pri- 
ority in ideas to the philosopher, who thinks them up, rather than to the 
poet, who uses them. We must consider the poet as part of, not merely as 
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caused by, his environment. When we think of literary influence, we 
ought to have a notion of its vagueness; influence is defined as the ‘‘in- 
fusion of any kind of divine, spiritual, moral, immaterial or secret power 
or principle.’’ An influential idea is too often pictured as a baton handed 
from runner to runner, but an idea is rather like the sentence whispered 
about a circle, changing with each person. 

The false notion that ideas exist apart from the thinker and the situa- 
tion prevents intellectuals from recognizing the reality of the past and be- 
trays them into the position that ideas of the past cause conditions of the 
present. Nietzsche is blamed for naziism; *‘symbolists’’ and “‘decadents”’ 
are blamed for the downfall of France or the weakness of America. To 
keep clear the perception that each idea relates to its particular situation 
in the past and can have only a suggestive relation to any other situation 
is a necessary work of our profession in its historical function. 


Kipling’s place in the opinion of his many readers is much lower than it 
deserves to be because of his unusual personality, experiences, subject 
matter, literary methods, and purposes. ‘‘In Praise of Kipling’s Verse,”’ 
by T. S. Eliot, appearing in the July Harper’s, explores the nature of this 
injustice to a great writer. We commonly regard the verse of an author 
noted for his prose as secondary to the prose. We are prejudiced against 
excessive lucidity (even as we are against obscurity), and we suspect the 
ballad-maker or the topical writer of shallowness. 

Kipling’s poems convey no more to the simple-minded than can be 
taken in on one reading or hearing. He possessed a consummate gift of 
word, phrase, and rhythm. His craftsmanship is of surprisingly uniform 
excellence, in the variation of stanza forms according to the particular 
purpose, in combinations of monotonous cadences with variation of pace 
(as in ““‘Danny Deever’’), in the use of imperfect rhymes, and in accuracy 
of diction. To the end of his career his poems change in form and subject 
matter, but they do not develop; throughout is the same directness and 
simplicity, the same attention to the effect or explicit response demanded 
from the reader, as distinguished from attention to the development of a 
richer or more subtly evocative poetic form. Though a ballad-maker, 
Kipling is not dull, for we have all been thrilled by one poem or another; 
we know he was not ephemeral, because we remember so much from what 
we have read. 

To the biographical critic Kipling is the most elusive of subjects; he 
was so reticent about himself. The association of the poet with British 
imperialism and with the Tory party has made him unpopular. His atti- 
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tudes toward India and, in the last period of his life, toward his English 
home in Sussex have been misinterpreted. For Kipling the Empire was 
not merely an idea; it was a reality which he felt and believed a good 
thing. As a writer, he was concerned to make the Indian, the soldier, and 
the imperialist ruler known, not to idealize them. He felt that the English 
were the best-qualified people to rule, but there is no evidence in his work 
of belief in social superiority or imperial vanity—of belief that the indi- 
vidual of one race is superior to the individual of another. It was more 
an awareness of responsibility than an awareness of grandeur that he 
aimed to communicate. On the ground of content he is called a Tory and 
on the ground of style a journalist, but neither of these terms need be held 
in anything but honor. In his middle years his imperial imagination de- 
veloped into historical imagination, and in the last stories and poems of 
Sussex he discovers and reclaims a lost inheritance, a harmony of the 
people and the soil which is unintelligible to the industrialized mind. 


The work of E. M. Forster has been said to possess a shy, unworldly 
quality almost diffidently presented by a man who is at heart a scholar. 
But this judgment, Lionel Trilling declares (in the Kenyon Review for 
spring), is made by one who has taken an irony literally and who has mis- 
interpreted a manner. This manner of Forster’s is comic, owing much to 
Fielding, Meredith, and Dickens. Often it is playful. Forster scorns the 
fetish of ‘‘adequate motivation,”’ delights in melodrama, and is addicted 
to sudden death. Like Fielding he is not above commenting and explain- 
ing. To accept Forster we have to know that The Winter’s Tale is dra- 
matically and morally sound and that improbability is the guide to life. 

In the steps of Hawthorne and James, Forster is a moral realist, con- 
cerned not with morality itself but with the contradictions and dangers 
of living the moral life. Thus his plots are sharp and definite, difference 
being expressed through struggle; but the lines are not sharply drawn be- 
tween good and evil. The comic manner will not tolerate absolutes. Be- 
cause of these qualities, Forster is a liberal who antagonizes liberals. The 
liberal generally pretends to be scientific, but in actual conduct he requires 
‘‘ideals.”” D. H. Lawrence objected to Forster’s *‘glorifying those business 
people’ in Howard’s End. In A Passage to India Mrs. Moore, of whom 
we expect high actions, lets herself be sent away from a trial where her 
testimony is crucial; Mr. Fielding, opposed to official ideas when he is 
solitary, becomes an official when he marries; and Dr. Aziz cannot keep 
to his role of the sensitive, enlightened native. With just such frailties 
and for just such unregeneracies, Forster seems to insist, the problem of 
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India must be solved. A Hellenist but not a classicist, for he distrusts 
Plato, a humanist descending from Erasmus and Montaigne, a romantic 
who likes Beethoven but not Shelley, Forster believes in human nature. 
The way of human action does not, of course, satisfy him, but he does not 
believe there are new virtues to be found; not by becoming better, he says, 
but by ordering and distributing his native goodness can man live as be- 
fits him. 


Outstanding causes of defective reading among college students are 
summarized by J. M. McCallister in the Phi Delta Kappan for April as 
(1) insufficient experience or background in the subject itself, (2) ineffec- 
tive methods of attack in studying, and (3) immaturity of fundamental 
reading habits. As remedial procedures students may be taught to use 
transitional paragraphs or remarks from the instructor for purposes of re- 
view, to read easy material in order to build up background, and to learn 
the essential vocabulary while using the proper methods of determining 
accurately the meaning of words. Students need guidance in adjusting 
the rate of reading to the nature of the material and in organizing their 
use of lectures, textbooks, and reference reading. Lack of interest, result- 
ing in little voluntary reading, slow effective reading, rapid, inattentive 
reading, and slow ineffective reading, like deciphering, are the marks of 
immaturity. 

At Herzl Junior College (Chicago) reading classes emphasizing such 
points were organized for all freshmen who made scores lower than the 
thirteenth-grade level. In ten to twelve weeks the students showed ex- 
cellent improvement. Of 96 students, 70 improved from one-half to three 
and one-half grade levels. Twenty-six students made no improvement in 
comprehension, and 30 no improvement in rate. The reading students 
made 16 per cent more A’s, B’s, and C’s than a similar number of stu- 
dents who were eligible for the remedial class but did not enter it. 


The results obtained from two freshman English classes at the College 
of St. Scholastica, Duluth, show the benefit of short but intensive reme- 
dial-reading study. Sister M. Digna contributed the report of the experi- 
ment to the Journal of Higher Education for April. On the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests the experimental group gained 60.6 points per student from 
September to January, whereas the control group gained 23.3 points per 
student. The remedial-reading study for the experimental group lasted 
from October 1 to December 15. It consisted of individually kept records 
of reading rate for three-minute periods each day, exercises to improve 
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eye movements, one-sentence summaries of paragraphs, and outside read- 
ing appropriate to the individual capacities of the students. All the reme- 
dial work was made an organic part of the regular freshman English work. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


An extensive and thoroughgoing monograph on The Phonetics of Great 
Smoky Mountain Speech, by Joseph Sargent Hall, has been published as 
the April issue of American Speech, Section Il (Columbia University 
Press). Single copies are $1.00. Most of the area of the Great Smoky 
Mountains, in Tennessee and North Carolina, became a national park in 
1926. Since most of the native families have now moved away, the re- 
gional peculiarities of their speech, which Mr. Hall describes, are rapidly 
disappearing. 


The Rockefeller Foundation: A Review for 1941, by Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, contains sections on ‘* The Social Studies and the Postwar World,”’ 
“‘Saving the Past for the Future,” and “Language and International Un- 
derstanding.”’ Copies will be sent by the Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York, to anyone applying for them. 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) has announced publi- 
cation of Teacher Education in a Democracy at War, by E. S. Evenden. 
The author analyzes conditions which threaten the welfare of the schools 
and brings out the obligations which teachers, school officials, and the 
public must meet if our system of public education is not to be disrupted. 
The cost of the publication is 75 cents for single copies. 


RECORDS 

Great Themes in Poetry, Volume III of **Masterpieces of Literature,”’ 
Columbia Set E 11. Six double-faced, 10-inch records, $3.94. 

Basil Rathbone reads this third in the series of albums prepared by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Poems from twenty-five 
authors illustrate such themes as friendship, love, romance, escape, faith, 
courage, death, and six others. 
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It is a pleasure to review the new edition of Foerster and Steadman'*— 
not so much for what the book is as for what it was. Reviewing it takes 
one back to the old and reliable Sentences and Thinking, to the Writing 
and Thinking of 1931, and to the happy days before tear-out books, when 
more and more freshmen were coming to college, many of the English 
departments were therefore young also, and we had not yet discovered 
that college students cannot read. 

Though the authors state that their two fundamental purposes have 
been to incorporate the findings of the most important writings on Eng- 
lish since 1931 and to make a thoroughgoing distinction between formal 
and informal writing, I think they will agree that this is essentially not a 
new book. The exercise sentences are all new. A passage on developing 
the topic sentence and a passage on gathering material for themes have 
been expanded. The book is, as the authors claim, a trifle more liberal 
than the old edition in its attitude toward informal levels of usage. But 
no one who uses it will stand in any danger of having his speech or writing 
corrupted by excessive informality; and as to plan and execution—the 
useful separation between composition and revision, the approach via 
sentences, paragraphs, and themes, the copious exercises, the clear and 
usable revision chart—in all these it is the same book. As composition 
texts go, Writing and Thinking was once a great book. 

The times have passed it by. A growing number of younger colleagues 
will consider no text complete and up to date that does not recognize the 
study of semantics. And although in syntax and usage this book follows 
the lead of Professors Curme and Leonard and Baugh and others, there 
is no evidence that the authors are familiar with the pioneering work of 
Janet Rankin Aiken and Margaret M. Bryant in their study of the psycho- 
logic rather than the logic of English. In 1931 these De Gaulles had not 
made their anti-Maginot ideas accessible to the whole profession. 

The British ignore the development of air power and lose an empire. 
The high commands of our English departments ignore new techniques 


* Norman Foerster and J. M. Steadman, Jr., Writing and Thinking: A Handbook 
of Composition and Revision. Rev. ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. vi+ 
448. $1.40. 
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and dismiss new bodies of knowledge as irrelevant—and the Philistines 
are increasingly upon us. ‘“‘ Writing and Thinking”’ is the shadow of a 


great name. 
HERBERT E. CHILDS 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


THE IDIOM OF POETRY’ 


This is an important book. After my first reading of it I wrote a tenta- 
tive, unfavorable review, which I subsequently filed in the wastebasket. 
The faults of the book seem to me obvious; its merits appear on a second 
or third reading. 

The faults are, I think, threefold: (1) emphasis on points of poetic the- 
ory already generally accepted and here argued for and labored over with 
tiresome analogies from the field of science—a field in which the author 
is not so well qualified to speak with authority as in the field of poetry 
(see, for example, his ghastly blunder on p. 6, on which he says, ‘*‘Any 
given spot on the earth’s surface . . . .”” where he obviously should have 
said, “Any spot on the equator... .’’); (2) a belief that he—or anybody 
else—can give a satisfactory definition of poetry; and (3) the failure to 
treat in detail the point on which Mr. Max Eastman and others have re- 
cently thrown so much light—the heightened suggestibility of the reader 
when he is subjected to repetition of the regular sound patterns of verse 
instead of the irregular patterns of prose. 

But the merits of The Idiom of Poetry are great, especially in its minor 
points. There is, for example, a refutation of Wordsworth’s critical dicta 
as set forth in the poet’s various prose treatises which, me judice, is more 
significant than Coleridge’s refutation in the Biographia Literaria. There 
is also a brilliant chapter on ‘‘Pure Poetry,” which exposes the follies of 
those who give unreasonable praise to this extreme type. (I once opti- 
mistically thought that all intelligent people recognized the term ‘“‘pure 
poetry”’ as a catch phrase with a technical meaning and a misleading sug- 
gestion of excellence—a suggestion as misleading as that of the phrase 
“Hitler’s new order in Europe.’’ The second phrase really means, of 
course, “organized slavery in Europe.”’) Professor Pottle has done well 
to reopen the question of pure poetry and to show that the whole matter 
is inconsequential. He has also, among many other valuable minor con- 
tributions, given us an analysis of T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘Ash Wednesday”’ and 
has hinted, with gracious reserve, at its absurdity. 


* By Frederick A. Pottle. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1941. 
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Best of all, Professor Pottle has added another volume to the (un- 
happily limited) number of modern books on poetic theory which are 
written (1) with complete intellectual integrity and (2) without pedantic 
obscurity. His intellectual integrity is evident from the beginning of the 
book to the end—especially in his habit of illustrating his theories of po- 
etry by quotation of the most familiar passages from one of the best- 
known poets, Wordsworth. His freedom from pedantic obscurity, his will- 
ingness to meet his readers on the basis of simple sentences, using words 
and phrases easily understood, sets his book on a plane quite above that 
of many others wherein the most involved style and the most abstract 
terms are habitually employed, as if in an effort to make a fool of the read- 
er and to set the writer up as a supreme and superintellectual authority. 

EDWARD D. SNYDER 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Song of Bernadette. By Franz Werfel. Viking. $3.00. 

“My book is a pledge fulfilled,” says the German refugee author of Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh. Eighty years ago in southern France, Bernadette, a fourteen-year-old girl 
of a very poor family, went to the woods for fagots. Before a cave, the town garbage 
dump, she saw and talked with a “‘beautiful lady.” Werfel tells an absorbing story of 
the girl’s visions, of the political, scientific, and religious reactions of the French people, 
of the life of Bernadette and the Grotto of Lourdes. 


And Now Tomorrow. By Rachel Field. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Rachel Field’s last book is a study of human relationships, of the right and wrong side 
of the tracks in a New England mill town. At twenty-five Emily Blair, daughter of a 
mill owner family, reviews her life rooted in ‘‘comfort and conventionality,” but gladly 
turns to a future dedicated to change and new loyalties. 


Forward the Nation. By Donald Culross Peattie. Putnam. $2.50. 


The author of Singing in the Wilderness follows the trail of Lewis and Clark, taking 
for his heroine the Indian girl, Lacajamea, who was their guide. A three years’ journey 
up the Mississippi and Missouri, over the Continental Divide, thirty-one men, a woman, 
and a baby pursue their perilous way to the Pacific and back again. Good reading. 


Drivin’ Woman. By Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Impoverished by the Civil War and in love with a river-boat gambler, a brilliant 
Virginia belle turned her wits toward a career. Her story is the story of tobacco: the 
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raising of tobacco, its curing and its marketing, the struggle between the growers of the 
South and eastern industrialists. The scope of the book is broad, the story is colorful 
and exciting—at times a bit fanciful. 











The Just and the Unjust. By James Gould Cozzens. Harcourt. $2.50. 


For the first time in a decade a murder trial is being held in Childerstown. The daily 
progression of the trial is dramatic—tae community is involved. At night, under other 
circumstances, we see the witnesses, the accused, and, vividly, the lawyers. This grim 
story reveals a genuine philosophy of life and a people’s sturdy demand for justice. 





























The Sangamon. By Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar. $2.50. 


To that excellent ‘‘River Series,” Farrar has added this study of an Illinois river by 
the poet of Spoon River Anthology. To Masters this region is rich in beauty and human 
relationships. In every happening he sees meaning which he interprets to the reader. 
‘‘Why,” he asks, “‘should such common things stir us so deeply?” 


The Hour before the Dawn. By Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $2.50. 


allah Readies Md ois 


Maugham writes of a typical landed English family, their code of conduct, and the 
impact of the war upon their lives. Maugham readers will welcome this war story. 


Seventeenth Summer. By Maureen Daly. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


The youthful author, an undergraduate, has written the love story of Angie Morrow 
and Jack Duluth, just beginning to ‘‘go out together,” and their one short summer. 
There is a sensitivity and a freshness of feeling and style that quite capture the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship Prize Novel. 


Until the Day Break. By Louis Bromfield. Harper. $2.50. 

A gripping story of an American girl who joined the underground movement in Paris 
under Nazi occupation. 
Summer in Flower. By Kate O’Brien. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The story of a woman of Ireland just before the outbreak of the present war. By the 
author of that excellent book, The Land of Spice. 


The Killer and the Slain. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A curious and harrowing story of two men who have grown up together—who are 
unlike and repellent to each other and yet drawn together by some strange quality 
of their dual natures. The weaker would gladly escape—but cannot. A strange, vivid 
study of moral disintegration. 


Old Soldiers Never Die. By James Ronald. Lippincott. $2.50. 


In this story of the old General, noble, quixotic, determined to help his country, 
many readers will find something of the spirit which encourages people to work and hope. 
The General was too old to fight, but in his intense loyalty he determined to find some- 
thing he could do to help win the war—and he found a way, or made it. A simple story 
but good reading. 


Come Gentle Spring. By Evelyn Bolster. Vanguard. $2.50. 


Rob Cowan was a gentle soul, a good friend, a generous neighbor. His wife was a 
“‘drivin’ woman’’—Bessie understood him. But both Bessie and Rob valued loyalties 
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and responsibilities. A well-executed study of robust, simple-minded people, not too 
squeamish in tastes and behavior. 


Gentle Annie. By McKinlay Kantor. Coward-McCann. $2.00. 

A frontier novel of Oklahoma in 1901. It isa mystery story of straight shooters, of 
a detective and train robbers, of red-headed Annie who had an Irish mouth. 
Carey Brown. By Marguerite McIntyre. Farrar. $2.50. 


Carey Brown, daughter of a shiftless Maine family—the ‘‘no-account Browns”— 
drew strength from her grandmother and determined to find ‘“‘something better than 
she had known.” This is a poignant story of poverty and society’s burden of ill-born, 
undernourished children in America. 


The Other Woman. By Isabel Moore. Farrar. $2.00. 

A picture of a complacent wife and of a dissatisfied husband who turns to a younger, 
prettier, designing woman. A story of modern marriage. 
War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Simon. $3.00. 

Since the beginning of the war a growing interest has been manifested in Tolstoy’s 
story of Napoleon’s campaign in Russia. To this excellent translation by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude, Clifton Fadiman has added a critical essay. Included are maps showing 
parallels between the early invasion and the present. This edition is meeting with sin- 
cere approval. 

A Little Lower than the Angels. By Virginia Sorenson. Knopf. $2.75. 


A moving and entertaining novel of early Mormonism in Nauvoo, Illinois. 


Timothy Larkin. By Jane Hutchins. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Timothy had a gay Irish father and a proud, steady mother. From Ohio to Missouri 
the boy journeyed in an ox-drawn wagon. Love and adventure awaited him there as it 
did later in the California gold rush and the Civil War. No dull life for Timothy. 
New Hope. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar. $2.50. 

Two years of a minister’s life in a small Iowa town and the reactions of the towns- 
people toward him and toward one another. The beautiful friendship of two children is 
portrayed with nostalgic tenderness. Miss Suckow recalls a time of blessed memory 
without too much sentimentality. She herself says this story should be read as “‘begin- 
nings’’—backgrounds which account for the American character and not as something 
past and dead. 

Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. $2.50. 

The author of The Yearling writes of her neighbors, the scenery, and wild life in the 
remote Florida hamlet where she has lived for a dozen years. Warm, human sketches 
with a definite appeal. Finely illustrated by Edward Shenton. 

Head of the Line. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories about Maine people, varying in theme and purpose. 
Courageous, homely stories, well told. 

Larrish Hundred. By A. R. Beverly-Giddings. Morrow. $2.50. 


The story of Ben Larrish, of Tidewater, Virginia, owner of many acres of rich land. 
A generous, exciting tale, well told. 
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The Long Ships Passing: The Story of the Great Lakes. By Walter Havighurst. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
A dramatic story, both legendary and factual, of the inland seas which have become 
an important trade route. 
Fair Is Our Land: The Visage of America. Edited by Samuel Chamberlain. 
Hastings. $5.00. 
A cross-section of American life, with 350 etchings and photographs. Companion 


volume to This Realm, This England. 
The Best Short Stories of 1942. Edited by Martha Foley. Houghton. $2.75. 


The famous annual anthology, long edited by Edward J. O’Brien, has been taken 
over by Martha Foley. The well-known writers of this type are represented, and some 
newcomers. 

The Best Poems of 1941. Selected by Thomas Moult. $2.00. 

For twenty successive years Thomas Moult has edited a collection of his choice of 
poetry appearing in periodicals. 

The Saviours: Seven Plays on One Theme. By Clemence Dane. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

The author of The Arrogant History of White Ben presents seven plays for radio on a 
single theme: the wealth of England’s tradition. 

Virginia Woolf. By David Daiches. New Directions. $1.50. 


An excellent critical survey of the life and writing of Virginia Woolf. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. Edited by Ralph Wood. Princeton. $3.00. 


Much interest has recently been displayed in the life and culture of the descendants 
of refugees from eighteenth-century Germany who settled in Pennsylvania and became 
expert farmers and businessmen. Chapters are written by various writers of German 
descent. If, says the editor, America should ever go Fascist or Communist, the stubborn 
Pennsylvania Germans would be the last to fall in line. 


America Speaks. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday. $3.00. 
For three months Philip Gibbs traveled about the United States lecturing and study- 
ing the people. He is, he believes, a skilled and thoughtful observer. He reports his be- 


lief in the might of the American people, who, after ‘‘bewilderment and unawareness,” 
realize that their own destiny is at stake. 


Mythology. By Edith Hamilton. Little, Brown. $3.50. 


After devoting years of study to classical literature, the author of the Greek Way of 
Life has written a mythology for the twentieth-century mind. She presents a study of 
major and minor Greek and Roman gods, ancient myths, and Norse mythology. Her 
introduction is informative; illustrations are beautiful; format and type pleasing. 


Characters Make Your Story. By Maren Elwood. Houghton. $3.00. 


The object of this book, says the author, is to help you write stories that will sell. 
Literary talent, she confesses, cannot be taught, but she believes a would-be author can 
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learn ‘‘how to make characters live,” and quotes Maugham’s ‘‘The only subject that is 
inexhaustible is man.’’ The book is informal, well organized, and decisive. There are 
clever and pointed examples of what to do and what not to do. 


Horse Sense in American Humor. By Walter Blair. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.75. 

For nearly two centuries, says Mr. Blair, the best way to make an idea tasty to most 
of the people of this country has been to serve it up with a sauce of native-grown humor 
or horse sense. From Benjamin Franklin to the present day, America’s most popular 
humorists are presented against a background of their times and interests. 


The Roaring Land. By Archie Binns. McBride. $3.00. 


‘‘Sometimes father would tell us about how he decided to come to the farthest West.” 
In such reminiscent, warm tone Archie Binns tells the dramatic story of the swift de- 
velopment of the great Northwest. Indian wars, logging, timber destruction, Alaskan 
gold, opium smuggling, and the Grand Coulee Dam all have a part in his pageant of 
fabulous growth. 


Lincoln among His Friends. By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Caxton. $3.00. 

Into an attractive volume are gathered fifty-one stories and articles about Lincoln, 
many of them especially warm and human. There are memories of his boyhood and 
youth as treasured by kinsmen and others by men who knew him in his early Illinois 
years. There are later stories about his nomination and his tragic years in the White 
House. Explanatory notes and index add to its value as a reference book. 


Mr. Pan. By Emily Hahn. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The author of the biography of the Soong sisters has written wittily of a Chinese 
character, Mr. Pan, in gay and charming little sketches, some of which appeared in the 
New Yorker. 


The Selected Works of Stephen Vincent Benét. Edited by Basil Davenport. 2 
vols. $5.00. 
Volume I is an excellent collection of short stories, including ‘“The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” and ‘‘Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer,”’ and the longer ‘“‘Spanish Bayonet.” 
Volume IT includes ‘‘John Brown’s Body” and many shorter poems. 


The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century 
Fund. $1.00. 


What will happen to you when the war ends? The Fund’s trustees commissioned 
Stuart Chase to make a study of some of the vital problems we must face when peace 
returns. This volume is the first of six to be published under the title of When the War 
Ends. 

The Roots of American Culture. By Constance Rourke. Harcourt. $3.00. 

For thirty years Constance Rourke had studied this subject. At her death Van 

Wyck Brooks completed the monumental] task of sorting and assembling the material 


and notes she had collected. Here is a rich store of American tradition and development 
along many lines. 
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Writers in Crisis: The American Novel between Two Wars. By Maxwell Geismar. 
$3.00. 

The first writer to be discussed is Ring Lardner, who represents the 1920’s, the boom 
period and jazz age. Hemingway, Dos Passos, Wolfe, Faulkner, and their philosophies 
are analyzed. The book closes with John Steinbeck as an illustration of awakening social 
forces. This is indeed an excellent and illuminating study of a development in fiction in 
a short range of time. 


Washington Is like That. By W. M. Kiplinger. Harper. $3.50. 

The editor of the famous Kiplinger letters writes an interesting and mildly shocking 
factual report of the capital and people of all classes as they work, play, scheme, and 
hope. 

Shooting the Russian War. By Margaret Bourke-White. Simon. $3.00. 

With her husband, Erskine Caldwell, the author spent some time in Russia at the 
beginning of the war. This book, with hundreds of photographs and forty thousand 
words of text, presents an illuminating and comprehensive study of the Russian people 
at war. 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. By Edith Forbes. Houghton. $3.75. 

This biography has as its background the Boston of Revere’s day, the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the colonies, and the causes and beginning of the Revolution. July Book- 
of-the-Month. 

FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 
Public Relations for Higher Education. By Stewart Harral. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.00. 

The subject emphasized in this book is publicity for the university. Mr. Harral 
analyzes the activities of a university from the point of view of their general interest and 
value to the public and gives instruction on how better publicity may be drawn from 
these activities. 

The Economic Novel in America. By Walter Fuller Taylor. University of North 

Carolina Press. $4.00. 

The author’s aim has been to describe and interpret the response of American 
novelists to the rapid industrialization of American society in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Mark Twain, Garland, Bellamy, Howells, and Norris are the ma- 
jor figures. Principally in the work of these men is expressed a coherent and incisive 
critique of capitalistic industrialism, which tends to refute certain widely held ideas 
about the complacency of the Gilded Age. 

The Uncollected Poems of Henry Timrod. Edited with an Introduction by Guy A. 

Cardwell, Jr. University of Georgia Press. $2.00. 

This attractive edition more than doubles the number of Timrod’s poems formerly 
collected. Most of the newly printed poems, taken from a manuscript volume, were 
written during the years 1844-55. These poems will add little to Timrod’s reputation, 
but they enable one to follow his development from an adolescent versifier to an able 


craftsman. 
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The Raven and Other Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe. Introduction by Thomas 

Ollive Marbott. Columbia University Press. $1.80. 

Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1845 and published for the Facsimile 
Text Society. The Introduction is a history of the first edition and a description of the 
Lorimer Graham copy, which is reproduced. Corrections written by Poe appear in the 
margins. A plain, well-made volume. 


Literature for Individual Education. By Esther Raushenbush. $2.75. Psychol- 
ogy for Individual Education. By Lois Barclay Murphy, Eugene Lerner, Jane 
Judge, and Madeleine Grant. Edited by Esther Raushenbush. $2.75. Teach- 
ing the Individual. By Ruth L. Munroe. $3.00. (“Sarah Lawrence College 
Publications,’’ Nos. 1, 2, and 3.) Columbia University Press. 

These three volumes, each of which gains in value when read together with the 
others, show the Sarah Lawrence experimental curriculum in action. The literature 
volume describes the intentions and methods of the exploratory courses for freshmen 
and relates the experiences of the literature teachers. By exploring in literature students 
discover their real interests and recognize their intellectual and emotional needs. Care- 
fully chosen and detailed examples of class discussion and the work of particular stu- 
dents give the book its main substance. 

The whole person, his behavior in relation to himself and to the world, and the mo- 
tives behind his behavior are the focus of the students’ attention in the exploratory 
courses in psychology. Publication No. 2 also relates experiences with classes and in- 
dividuals. 

Small classes and weekly individual conferences have supplied the uncommonly de- 
tailed knowledge of educational development which is the material of Teaching the In- 
dividual. Much of this volume is a characterization of two student types, the conscien- 
tious or “‘rigid’”’ and the temperamental or “scattered.” 


Preparation for College English. By the Michigan Committee on the Articula- 
tion of High-School and College English. University of Michigan Press. 


A large, well-balanced committee has produced an excellent guide for teachers and 
students of either high school or college. The effect of extensive co-operation between 
the college and the high-school teachers of Michigan is plain in the skilful organization 
of the bulletin and in the practical analysis which accompanies the varied examples 
of writing done by students. 

Part I of the bulletin, on ‘‘Language and Composition,” is mainly taken up by 
‘Freshman Themes Rated and Analyzed.” This section, though containing new ex- 
amples, is similar to the first part of the original Preparation for College English, which 
appeared in 1935. In the original bulletin, however, the second part—on “‘Reading and 
Literature”—was weak. Expanded and written with an eye on the classroom, the sec- 
ond part is now as stimulating and applicable as that on composition. The ability of the 
student to read rather than the chronicles of literature is the point of emphasis. Literary 
types are discussed as reading problems, with examples of themes by students on partic- 
ular poems, novels, and plays. Thus the general suggestions made by the committee are 
all related to examples of discriminating and progressive teaching. 


’ 
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Housman, 1897-1936. By Grant Richards. Oxford University Press. $4.00. 

The source of the material in this biographical, rather than critical, volume is the 
friendship and business relationship of Housman and Mr. Richards. Lovers of Housman 
will enjoy the richness of details and anecdotes on the personal and professional life of 
the poet and on the circumstances in which the poems were written. Mr. Richards 
denies that A Shropshire Lad originated in some deep emotional secret. The volume 
concludes with appendixes by friends and critics on various aspects of Housman’s life 
and writings. 

George Gascoigne. By C. T. Prouty. Columbia University Press. $3.75. 

This biography is a thoroughgoing evaluation of an extraordinary man who has 
been unjustly slighted. Gascoigne was an innovator in poetry, drama, and fiction. 
Coming after the mere translators, he was one of the first to express the international 
Renaissance spirit in its new English habitation. A scholarly book which illuminates 
the traditions and forms of Elizabethan literature. 

Shakespeare’s Audience. By Alfred Harbage. Columbia University Press. $2.25. 

Mainly from the evidence in Elizabethan references to the theater, Mr. Harbage 
estimates the size, character, behavior, and quality of Shakespeare’s audience. He con- 
cludes: “It was impossible to produce anything too good for the race in Shakespeare’s 
day, and it is equally impossible now. It is an arrogant man indeed who writes down 
to mankind, and he hits always below the mark.” 


The Poems of James Shirley. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ray 
Livingstone Armstrong. Morningside Heights, N.Y.: Kings Crown Press. 
$3.00. 

The poems of Shirley are graceful epigrams, amorous conceits, and songs represent- 
ing the norm of the Cavalier lyrics. Mr. Armstrong’s biographical Introduction con- 
tains all the known facts of Shirley’s life. The Notes include textual criticism and a 
commentary on the origins of the lyrics and their parallels in the work of other Cavalier 
poets. An excellently printed book of one hundred and eight large pages, paper covered. 
An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking. By Edward M. Glaser. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $2.35. 

The author defines critical thinking, describes tests for it, reports extensive experi- 
mentation to devise effective procedures for developing critical thinking among school 
children, and concludes that there are effective methods which may be used in either 
school or college. 

FOR THE STUDENT 

Ten Old English Poems. Translated by Kemp Malone. Johns Hopkins Press. 
$1.25. 

Alliteration is the main technical principle of the new translation. In cadences and 
metrical variations, as well as in directness of statement, the translation also suggests 
the original poems. The selection comprises the most vivid lyrics in Old English, includ- 
ing ‘“The Wanderer,” ‘“The Seafarer,” ‘‘Wife’s Lament,” and ‘‘Deor.”’ Paper and print- 


ing are unusually attractive. 
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Pygmalion. By Bernard Shaw. Penguin Books. $0.25. 


A neatly printed, paper-covered volume, with amusing illustrations drawn by Feliks 
Topolski. 


The Story of Our Language. By Henry Alexander. Nelson. 


Most of this concise book, in two hundred and forty pages, is devoted to processes at 
work in modern English. Preliminary chapters on language change and ‘“‘Some Features 
of Modern English” lead into a sixty-page review of Old and Middle English. In the 
concluding section the Canadian author emphasizes the differences between British 
and American English. 


English Fundamentals: Form B. Revised edition. By Don W. Emery and John 
M. Kierzek. Macmillan. $1.00. 


A loose-leaf workbook suitable for senior high school or retarded college freshman 
classes. Grammar, spelling, punctuation, and elementary composition are presented in 
sentence exercises. Progress and achievement tests at the end of the workbook. 

. 


Patterns and Perspectives: Essays for College Use. Edited by W. Earl Britton, 
Carl E. Burklund, William H. Egly, and Ivan H. Walton. Crofts. $2.00. 


Essays for freshman composition classes on the contemporary scene. ‘‘Some Pre- 
liminary Guides’ contains familiar selections, such as O’Connor’s ‘Vocabulary and 
Success,’”’ on thinking, reading, and writing. Most of the essays in the book (Part I: 
“Social Patterns”; Part II: ‘“‘Individual Perspectives”), ‘“‘chowever behind the times 
they may be in superficial respects, deal in a basic fashion with questions not likely to 
be outmoded when normality returns.” 


John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.32. 


This excellent edition of a Pulitzer Prize winner is suitable for both high-school and 
college use. It includes maps, a discussion of the author, a chronology of the Civil War, 
a brief survey of the Civil War, a foreword and an introduction to the poem. 


Latin Literature in Translation. Edited by Kevin Guinagh and Alfred Paul 
Dorjahn. Text ed., $4.00; trade ed., $5.00. Longmans, Green. 


Large pages, and more than eight hundred of them, enable the editors to present a 
considerable portion from each of the major Latin authors. Twenty-eight is the total 
number of authors represented. There are, for example, sixty pages of Cicero and one 
hundred and twenty of Vergil. The translations, which have been chosen with catholic 
taste, come from all periods from the Renaissance to the present, including both English 
and American. A readable and stimulating anthology for student or general reader. 


Newspaper Typography. By Hartley E. Jackson. Stanford University Press. 
$2.75. 

A general treatise on the history and physical characteristics of type, printer’s meas- 
urements, and composition by hand and by machine, with special reference to news- 
paper typography. Kinds of type are clearly illustrated. Designed as a textbook and 
reference book for schools and colleges. 
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Good Reading 


a classified, annotated list 
of 1,000 books of particular 
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classics, available in dollar 
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$0.20 singly Tenor more at $0.15 
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Purposeful Reading in College. By James Maurice McCallister. Appleton-Cen- 


This manual is designed to aid college students to improve reading ability by making 
their habits and practices more purposeful. It is intended for use in English classes, 
orientation classes, or special reading classes. Twelve sections on topics such as ‘How 
To Read References Rapidly” and “‘Reading To Apprehend Relationships” contain 
instructions followed by exercises. Keys to the exercises are included at the end of the 


Marlowe’s ““Tamburlaine.” By Roy W. Battenhouse. Vanderbilt University 


This “study in Renaissance moral philosophy” is concerned, first, with Marlowe’s 
religion and Elizabethan ethics, and second, with literary and intellectual influences 
as reflected by the play. Tamburaine presents the rise and fall of a fourteenth-century 
dictator and world-conqueror as a well-educated Elizabethan understood and judged 





THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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An original and usable anthology for the survey course in American 
literature— 


THORP - CURTI - BAKER: 
-American Issues 


Volume I—THE SOCIAL RECORD 


Volume II—TuHe LITERARY RECORD 
Each volume, $3.00 list 


The most inclusive of the eighteenth century collections— 
MENDENHALL: 


English Literature 1650-1800 


$4.00 list 


A generous number of stories, good selection, useful material on 
technique— 


BLODGETT: 


The Story Survey 


$2.90 list 


Timely and stimulating essays for English composition classes-— 


BOWER: 
New Directions—skconp SERIES 


$2.00 list 


Offering several innovations, this workbook is easy to use, easy to 
grade— 


HOOK and EKSTROM: 


Toward ‘Better English 


$1.25 list 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 























A Storehouse of American Writing— 
For freshman English or introduction to literature courses 


The AMERICAN READER 


EDITED BY 


Claude M. Simpson, Harvard University 
and Allan Nevins, Columbia University 
Foreword and Editorial Advice by Henry Seidel Canby 


““No reader should read this book without first thinking what is America—what makes 
it a nation; what gives to American writing characteristics of its own; what ideas 
dependent upon life on this continent belong to the American imagination; what is 
American style, if, indeed, there is an American style. And no American reader or 
student will finish this book without knowing better than before the earmarks of the 
American breed.” From the foreword by Henry Szrpet CanBy 


884 pages. List price $2.50 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


A WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH 


Lessons in Writing, Reading, and Thinking 


By Epwarp Foster 
English Department, University of Alabama 


Here is a new text for Freshman Composition. It had to be good to 
merit publication at such a time. The publisher’s readers and repre- 
sentatives agree that it offers the most effective course they have seen. 
It is condensed but comprehensive for short terms. It is a very mod- 
ern book in form and presentation, based on tested essentials but in- 
corporating the most successful of the new departures. The grammar 
is sensible—Reading techniques are emphasized—There is a down- 
to-earth section on semantics. 


Published August, 1942 + List price, $2.00 





